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CARDINAL FL E UR Z. 


HAT. Curioſity which the World 
commonly expreſſes in relation to 
the real Characters of great Men, 
And 5 diſcovering the true Motiyes upon 
which they act, is at once both natural 
and laudable. For if that Difference be- 
tween Men's Stations, which gives Dignity 
and Power to ſome, at the Expence of the 
Eaſe and Liberty of others, warrants at 


the ſame time ſuch a Deviation from the 


common Syſtem of Morals, as moſt. great 


Men think themſelves at liberty to uſe, 
then it muſt certainly follow, that when 
Death deſtroys all Diſtinctions, and firips 
away at once both the Robes and the 
Power of the Mighty, there remains no 
longer any Obligation on ſuch as ſurvive 
them to carry their Complaiſance beyond 


5 A the 


Ts N 


mme Pen and to pay the fame Reſpect 6 
tie lat Will of a Miniftcr in regard to his 


Memory, as in Reference to his Character 1 
— While living, they did to his Power. To Ws | 
= arraign the Actions of à fink _ Miniſter | | 
may be ſcditious, but to enquire after his 
_ Death, whether he was a great and good, * 
or an arcful and ambitious Man, is a thing 2 
that equally concerns Society itſelf „ 
-thoſe who compoſe it: Poſterity has a 
Right to have ſuch ruths tranſmitted to 
them fairly, and private, Men may be 
allowed to look behind the Scenes, when _ __ 
the Play is over, and there's no Danger of 
diſtutbiag the Actors in their Parts. 
2 Tas Egyptians had 'a Cuſtom of en- 
_ amining"firialy into the Actions of theie 4 
Princes, before they ſuffered them to be 
interred, and expreſfed their Satisfaction as | 
to their Conduct while living, by the Ho- 
noutb which after this Examination they 
paid to their Remains. We may obſerve 
ſome ſootſteps of this Cuſtom in the ſacred | 
Hiſtory ; the People of Fuda laid ſome of 
- + their Kings in the Sepulchre of David, 
| + others-were buried in their own Tombs, 
And ſome they interred in Gardens without 
tte City. The Venetians who in point 
0 Policy, are juſtly eſteemed the firſt Peo - 
ple in Europe, maintain this Cuſtom even 
in theſe times; and appoint a ſelect Coun- | 
_ Jul: who review * nnn, of their 
_ deceaſed 
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deceaſed mates While his Body: is ay 
warm; and in Conſequence of their Repo 
his Right to Fame is ſettled before any ” Di. 
rections are given as to the Solemnities of 
his Funeral. What imports all: this, if not 
to inform us that when the Great are no 
more, the Little are at liberty to gain the 
beſt Lights they can into their Conduct? 
Tax Lives of great Men, by Plutarch, 
have been always eſteemed among the moſt 
valuable Reliques of Antiquity; becauſe 
there we ſee evrey Man as he was, his good 
3 and His bad, his Abilities and his 
caknefles, his Behaviour in private as well 
as in public Life, when in the View of his 
Family only, as well as on the Stage of 
the World. This leads us to the Know- 
ledge of Truth, or rather of many Truths. 
By acquainting us with the Temper of a 


great Stateſman, it enables us to account 


for many things from their real Motiyes, 
in which otherwiſe we muſt be impoſed 
on; it frees us from that ſuperſtitious Awe 


that moſt People have of great Characters; 


convinces us that Men however great arc 
ſtill but Men, and that as the Humours, 
Paflions, and prejudices of private Perſons, 
have ſtrong Influences on their Affairs, ſo 


Matters of State receive but too frequently 


deep Impreſſions from the Caprices as Well 


as Capacities of ſuch as are intruſted With 
the Management of them. On the other 


hand, 
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hand, ſuch Enquiries enable us frequently 
to do Juſtice to great Miniſters againſt the 
ſiniſter Reports of their Enemies; and even 
the ill judged Clamours of a haſty, factious 
or angry People. We now fee, at leaſt in a 
great Meaſure, Richlieu and Magarin in 
= proper points of Light. We confeſs that 
1 the former had many great Virtues which 
were denicd him by his Cotemporaries; 
and that the latter was free from many of 
thoſe Vices, with which all the World 
charg' d him. I might ſay the ſame of Fo- 
| guet, Colbert, Louvoic, and many other 
M.iniſters; but having ſufficiently explained, 
and I hope fully juſtified, my Deſign; 1 
haſten to my proper. Subject. | 
\ Taz Family of the late · Cardinal, was 
neither conſiderable enough to give him 
great Expectancies, if he had choſen the 
Robe, or the Sword; nor did it any 
way abate the Luſtre of thoſe Dignities 
to which he was raiſed by his perſonal 
Merit. His Parents werc People of great 
Honour and Probity, though their Fortune 
was but moderate, and therefore they deſ- 
tined this Son of theirs Andrew Hercules 
de Fleury, who was born the 22d of June, 
1653, to the Eccleſiaſtical State, almoft from 
his Cradle. The Intereſt they had with the 
Family of Villeroi, left them no room 
to doubt their finding little Difficulty in 
providing for their Son, when arrived at 
„ an 


[5] 
an Age capable of Preferment, as on the 
other hand, his Genius and Application; 
even in his tender Years, left no reaſon to 


fear, that he would one Day deſerve all 


that his illuſtrious Patron could do for him. 

H1s wwn Talents, the Intereſt of his Re- 
lations, and the great Favour of Marſhal 
Villeroi, all contributed to render the Abbe 


Fleury very early, as much conſidered as 


any Man of his Rank could be at Court, 


where he behaved himſelf with ſo much 
Eaſe, Diſintereſtedneſs, and Affability, that he 


daily gained new Friends without provoking 
the Envy or Jealouſy of any. In his Perſon 
he was graceful and agreeable rather than 
handſome or well made; he had ſomething 


in his Countenance that ſcem'd to beſpeak _ 


Condeſcenſion and good Nature, tho' in 
Proceſs of time there wanted not ſome 
who fancied they could diſcern, under the 
Smile that generally appeared in his Face, 


a great Degree of Vanity and Self- conceit; 
but this perhaps might be the pure Effect of 


Imagination. His Learning was ſuited to 
his Function, and he never diſcovered more 


of it than became à Gentleman. He al- 
ways affected a ſuperior Degree of Piety in 
his Actions and Diſcourſes, which, how- 


ever, admitted of ſome Doubts, conſider- 


ing the Liberties of his Youth, which may 


perhaps find place in ſome ſecret Memoirs, 
tho' inconſiſtent with my Intention of con- 
| fining 


1 
" 


_ fining myſelf to his Adminiſtration, * He 
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had always a great Complaiſance for the 
Ladies, and had a peculiar Turn for their 
Converſation, which gave him a wonderful 
Aſcendancy over ſuch as he honoured with 
His Friendſhip or Familiarity, In reſpect to 


the great Men about the Court, he behaved 
with much Delicacy and Decorum, and knew 


perfectly well how to reconcile the At- 
tachment due to his Patron, with the Civi- 


lity that it became him to pay towards Per- 
ſons of Diſtinction in another Way of Think 


In ſhort, during the Reign of Lewis 
XIV. he acquired a very extraordinary Cha- 
racter, and was looked upon to be at once 
2 very able and a very inoffenſive Eccleſi- 
aſtic, which procured him the Biſhoprick 
of Frejus, notwithſtanding ſome diſadvan- 
tageous Reports that had been made of him 


to the King. 


Wr that Prince came to be on his 
Death - bed, or rather when he became ſen- 


fible of the Approach of Death, for he did 


not leave the making of his Will to that 
Seaſon in which Men are leaſt fit for putting 
their Concerns in Order, he began to think 
of fixing on a fit Preceptor for the Dauphin, 
the laſt Hopes of his Family, and who was 
Fhortly to ſuſtain the Crown of France. 


In this Situation, thoſe who are beſt ac- 


quainted with the old Court, ſay, the 
King never thought of the Biſhop of Þre- 
| Jus, 


[ 4} 
but that he was recommended to him 
as the fitteſt Perſon for this Office by the 
Marſhal Villeroi, and that he yielded to this 
Choice with ſome Reluctance, from an Ap- 

prehenſion that the inſinuating Temper of 
this Prelate, would have _ Conſequences, 
which might not be ſo eaſily cured as pre- 
vented. But the great Affection his Ma- 
jeſty had for M. Villeroi, and his Reſpect 
for ** Abbe de Fleury, who had been 
Preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, Father 
to the preſent King, n ll Difficul- 
ties, and fix'd his Reſolution. 
IT uISAppointment is the more care: 
ble, ſince it was not made by the Will itſelf, 
but by a ſecond Codicil, dated Auguſt 23, 
1715. The Biſhop had no ſooner a Prol- 
pet of this nur than foreſeeing 
it would demand his whole Attention, he 
reſigned his Biſhoprick. | This Act of Piety 
and Diſintereſtedneſs, as it contributed not a 
little to raiſe his Reputation, ſo it was like- 
wiſe of no ſmall Service to his Intereſt, 
for now he had no other Employment than 
the Care of his Royal Pupil, nor was it in 
the Power of the Envious, or the Preciſe, 
to reflect on him as abandoning his paſto- 
ral Charge, to addict himſelf to a Court. 
Beſides, if he had kept this Preferment, he 
muſt ſometimes have viſited his Dioceſs, 
Which would have removed him from the 
King's Preſence, and given an Opportunity 
to 


7 Oy 
to others to weaken” thoſe Impreſſions, 
which he took fo man Care to n 
on his tender Min. 
LEWIS XIV. ing on "Sept. 1. 1715, 
We Regent, by the Authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, ſet aſide the greateſt Part 
-of his Will, but adhered however ſtrictly 
to thoſe Clauſes which had relation to the 
Care of the young King's Perſon, and there- 
fore the Dake of Villeroi was immediately 
put in Poſſeſſion of his Poſt as Governor, 
and the ancient Biſhop of Profas of that * | 
Preceptor to his Majeſty. ; 
Ir muſt be acknowledged, that never 
any Man executed his Charge with greater 
"Application than this Prelate. He kept the 
King continually under his Eye, faſhion'd 
his Temper with wonderful Dexterity, and 
by à continual and punctual Obſervance of 

every Turn of his Humour, acquir'd ſuch an 
Aſcendaney as nothing has been able to 
remove. The Regent, who was the moſt 
penetrating Man in the World, very ſoon 

1 this, and tho' M. 4. Frejus be- 

aved himſelf towards him with all the 
FHumility and Reſpect imaginable, yet con- 

ſidering him in the Light of a Creature of 
M. Villeroi, and allied in other Reſpects 
to ſome whom he diſliked, he was very de- 
ſitous of removing him from about the 
Court, without giving him any Diſtaſte, or 


drawing on himſelf the Cenſure of the Pub- 
> . Lie. 
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With this View, on the "Death „ 
M. 1 Mailly, his Royal Highneſs offered- 
him the fich Archbiſhopric of Rheims, 
but our Prelate excufed himſelf on account ot 
his Age (for he was then turn d of his Grand 
Climattetic] and his Want of Talents to fill 
with pro ale Abilities fo high a Dig- 
nity in e Church. The Regent was far 
from being ſatisfied with this Anſwer, as 
not knowing whether it © proceeded from - 
Humility or Ambition, and theretore he 
made him next ſome Overtures of procur- 
ing for hit 4 Hat from Nome, but this tod 
the Biſhop, declined, with ftiff ſtronger Ex- 
preſſions af his own Unworthinefs. He 
continued, however, to ſhew on all Occa- 
flons, ſuch profound Reverence for his Roy- 
al Highneſs s Commands, {6 great a Regard 
for the Regent's Favourite Du Bois, and ſo 
little Attention to whatever lay without 
the Sphere of his own Employment, that by 
Degrees the Duke of Orleans laid aſide his 
Apprchenſions, and forgot his Jealouly. 

Tur Scene changed a little in 1722; 

when the Regent reſolved to make Du 
Bois Prime Miniſter. This was a Step ſo 
generally diſagteeable, fo hateful to the Peo- 
ple as well as Aiſtaſteful to the Nobility, that 
without queſtion it rais' d as univerſal a Diſ- 
content as any thing the Regent ever did. 
When Du Bois came to take his Seat in 


this "_ Quality at the Council, for he had 
B the 


the Rank of Prime Miniſter before he had 
the Title, Marſhal Villeroy and the Duke 
© de Noatilles accompanied the King to his 
Chair of State, and then withdrew, ., This 
1 firſt ſuggeſted to the Regent the Expediency 
1 of removing the Marſhal from about the 
= King, and an Accident-which happened ſoon. 
= after, afforded his Highneſs. what he thought 
2 favourable Opportunity of doing it. The 
Regent was one Day deſirous of converſing 
with the King alone in his Cloſet. Upon 
ſignifying his Pleaſure, all the Nobility who 
pere preſent withdrew, except the Marſhal 
11 Viulleroi, who in conſequence of his Em- 
= ployment of Governor to his Majeſty, in- 
led on accompanying him wherever he 
went. The Regent had ſo much Preſence 
of Mind as to ſay he would take ſome other 
Opportunity of e to his Majeſty, and 
ſo withdrew. But the ſame. Day he cauſed 
the Marſhal to be arreſted, and ſoon after 
baniſhed him to his Government of Lzon- 
nois, whither he ordered his Son the Duke 
de Villeroi, and his Grandſon the Duke de 
Retz to follow, him. This was a very bold 
Stroke, ſince it not only diſguſted the whole 
French Nation, but made the King very 
nneaſy. The Tears he ſhed for Marſhal 
Fillero: ſav d the Biſhop of Frejus, whom 
the Regent had reſolved to exile, on a Sup- 
poſition that the Favours he had received 
1 | from 
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FE M. Vlleroi muſt haye attach d hi im 
cloſely to his Intereſt. | 
Ir was, Cardinal Du Bois who per- 
ſuaded the Regent to change his Mind. - He 
repreſented, to him on the one hand, the 
Danger of ſuch a Step; that to remove at 
the ſame time the King's Governor and 
Preceptor, might make too deep an Impreſ- 
fion on his Majeſty, and on thoſe about him, 
and that the Preſence of the one feem'd ne- 
ceſſary to conſole him for the Loſs of the 
other. He repreſented on the other hand, 
that the Fears of his Royal Highneſs were 
very ill grounded. He faid he thought it 
no good Inference in Court - Logic, that 
becauſe the Marſhal had been good, the 
Biſhop. ſhould be grateful. That it was cer- 
tain this Prelate knew the World well, and 
the Court better, and therefore inſtead of 
taking ſuch Meaſures, he was for treating 
him with greater Kindneſs and Complai- 
ſance than ever, as believing that this would 
produce an outward Return of Civility at 
leaſt, which Was all they needed or could 
expect. 5 
TRE Duke Regent followed the Advice 
of his Eminence in this as in all other 
things, and Cardinal Du Bois being decla- 
red Prime Miniſter on the 22d of Auguſt, 
1722, which was juſt a Fortnight after M. 
Villerois Diſgrace, he received the Compli- 


ments of the Biſhop on that Occaſion, who 
B 2 made 


T3411 
no Sera e of going Council, and 
Aten in his 2855 phete SF that A A4 
miniſtration t the Fime of the. \Cardina 
Du Boiss Death, "and even to that of the 
Regent, which happened on. the ſt of De- 
 cember the ſucceeding Vear. As his Roy 
Al Highneſs died very ſuddenly, ſothc Change 
his Beech produce d in reſpect to public 
Affalrs, was altogether as 17 7 op The 
Duke of Bourbon, as firſt Prince of, the 
Blood, had immediately an Audience of 
the King, in which he demanded; and ob; 
tained 1 2 Office of Prime Miniſter. The 
Duke of Chartres (now Duke of Orleans) 
was at Paris when his Father dicd, an 
tho' on the firſt News of that fatal 'Acci- 
dent, he made all imaginable Haſte to Ver- 
allles, yet he came too late; the Poſt he 
pretended to was gone, and the Duke o 
* who had got it by his Addreſs, 
had Capacity 5 to preſexye it by A 
wiſc Diſtribution of his Favours. 
War Share the Biſhop, of. Frejus really 
had in this Tranſaction, is very incertain: 
He ſuffered it at that Time to be believ d, 
that the Elevation of the Duke of Bourbon 
Was the Effect of his Councils, and indeed 
it is more than probable, that if he had op- 
poſed that Meaſure, it would not have 
taken Effect. But on the other hand, ſome 
have affected to doubt, whether he did this 
. of en to that Prince, or from 
_ ſome 


/ 


| Gube other Motive, and. on this Subject they 
have reaſon d thus It the Duke. of. Orleans 
Son had ſucceeded to his , Father's, Power, 
the Intereſt of that Family had been ſo 
well eſtabliſh d, and the 1 Virtus of 
that Prince were ſo well 72 — — that his 
Miniſtry muſt ſoon have been. fix d on the 
firmeſt Baſis. There was at. the ſame time 

no Probability that he ſhould introduce a 
an Aſſociate in the Miniſtry; any Man whoſe. 
Alliances ſeem'd to point him out as little 
attach d to the Family of Orleans, and wWhoſe 
coming over to heit Intereſt, muſt haye 


thrown a Shade of logratitude over the 


Brightneſs of his Talents. It Was quite 

otherwiſe with the Duke of Baurlon, the 
Aſſiſtance afforded him was, liable to none 
of theſe Objeckigns, and che Neceſſity he 
Was under of keeping ſteady to his latexeſh, 
a Perſon. known. to haye ſuch. an Alcen- 
dancy over his Royal Maſter, was ſufficient 
to ſecure this Prelate a proper Return for 
any Services he did. On the hole there; 
fore they conclude, that thete was in chis 
Tranſaction, at leaſt an equal Proportion of 
Self. concern, as of Regard for the Prince of 
the Blood whoſe Cauſe he ſeem d to ſuſtain, 
and that our Stateſman in raiſing him to 


view of taking Poſt in the ſecond himſelf. 

TRE Miniſtry of the Duke of Bourbon 
had a * ſtrong Air of Patriotiſm, and 3 
e 


the firſt Station in the Kingdom, had a Side- 


rr 
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. * ing IS 4 FP, Le 
mme World thought that as a faithful Servant 
1 to the King, a Prince of his Blood, and 

ſincere Guardian of his Subjects; he would 


| 
| Have enjoyed his Dignity many Years, and 
| have managed the public Affairs as hap- 
5 pily for himſelf, as he did for the Nation. 
But as there is nothing ſo unſtable as hu- 
man Felicity, and of all the ſeveral Kinds 
5 of it, none ſo incertain as that of a Court, 
== + this fair Proſpect was quickly changed. x 
3B dangerous IIineſs the King had in the Be- 
== ginning of the Year 1725, not only alarmed 
It -. all France, but gave the Duke of Bourbon 
$ ſuch Inquietudes that he reſolved to run all 
3B Riſques, rather than not procure as great 
E Safety to the State, as the Nature of human 
* Affairs would permit. The King was now 
fifteen, but the Wife, the Regent had given 
- Him, was eight Years younger, ſo that the 
— Expectation of Iſfue from this Marriage was 
' attended with great Incettainty. The Duke 
l of Bourbon, thought that as the late Duke 
of Orleans had conſulted the Intereſt of his 
Family in this Match, ſo he as Prime Mi- 
niſter had a Right to conſult the Intereſt of 
the Public, in breaking it and ſending the 
Infanta home again. This was without 
{ doubt, as bold a Step as any that had been 
i . taken, even by the Regent himſelf; but then 
= it was founded entirely on public Spirit, 
8 anda generous Deſire to render equally hap- 
1160 pPy, both King and People. E 
_ =p 911 | WIEN 
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55 ſurmized that the Duke had parti- 


ot 1 PR ob 


351. 
Wurn . Was fiſt 1 many; 


cular Views of his own and it was even 
ven out that he intended to. marry. the 
Naas to one of his Siſters. His Highneſs 


however was a Man of quite another Tem- 
per. He had the Heart and Head of 2 


Prince, with a Fortune equal to his high 
Quality; and therefore ſcorned ſuch. ſiniſter 

Methods of aggrandizing his Family: The 
Count de Morw1lle, and the Biſhop, of Fre- 


ſus. ſhared his Confidence, and were thoſe 


who had the chief Direction of his Coun · 


cils. The Count was a. faithful Friend, 


and a moſt aſſiduous Servant, he gave his 
Advice freely when called upon, and fol- 
lowed Directions punctually when they 
were given him. The Biſhop on the other 
hand, was ſo very modeſt, and ſo exceſ- 
ſively humble, that he could never be 
brought to ſpeak his Sentiments, but in 
ſuch Terms as were beſt underſtood by him- 
ſelf, and yet could give no Offence. to 
others. He certainly did not project the ſend · 
ing back the Infanta, and yet it is as cer- 
tain that he diſpoſed the King to reliſh that 
Meaſure, and to be very well pleaſed with 
the Thoughts of another Wife. - Thus the 
Tables were open, and the fore Game lay 
fair, while in caſe of ill Luck, the Prelate 
had ſtill a back Game very good. In ſhort, 
he took rhe Merit of the Meaſure ſo far as 


it 
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{ewes applauded; and as to the reft, he left 


it has ſince brought 
in Number. Philip V had juſt remounted 
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ir to lye upon the Shoulders of ſuch as 


were bettet able to bear it: A kind of Ma- 
nagemefit he practiſed with equal Succeſs, 


in all the Tranſactions of his Life. . 
Arr, the World knows how great a 


| Flame was raiſed by this neceſſary Step, of 


ſetiding back the Infanta to Madrid, and 
how 'ninch it contributed to that ſtrange 
Event which followed, v7z. the cloſe Con- 


junction between this Court and that of 


Nina; of which one may ſafely ſay, that 
it is cqually hard to tell whether the Pan- 
gers it was {aid to threaten, or the Miſchiefs 
upon Europe, excel 


the Throne of ain, when his Daughter 


Vas ſent back. He remembred on this Oc- 
_cafion, the hard Terms preſcribed to him 


by the late Regent, of diſgracing his Mi- 
niſter Cardinal Alberoni, before France 
and her Allies would ſo much as hear of 
Peace. When therefore he found his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, had actually eſpouſed the 
Daughter of King Sraniſlaus, and that con- 
ſequently all Satisfaction, as to the great 
Point, was become abſolutely imptacti- 


cable, he immediately reſolved to take this 


Opportunity of returning the Affront he 


had received, and declared peremptorily, 


at he would hear of no Accommodation, 
. 7 84 f 44 4* till 


great Difficulties, they found it no hard 
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way of Pecliminary, the Duke of 


till by 


Bourbon Was diſgraced. 
9 THERE were at this time Miniſters at 


the Court of France, who, if they did not 


find Means ro ſuggeſt; were at leaſt very 
well | pleaſed with his Catholic Majeſty's 
Declaration, and took care to give it 
Weight with” his Nephew. But the time 
was not yet come, in which that Step was 
ſo proper. The Duke who was the moſt 
public fpirited Miniſter in the World, had 

formed ſeveral Projects for the Benefit of 7 
the People, which his Enemies not only 
ſuffered him to execute, but aſſiſted him 
therein, becauſe they knew his Succeſſors 

muſt reap the Benefit, though the Odium 
with reſpect to the Clergy, and other great 
Bodies of Men, muſt fall upon him; and 
When they had thus wrought him into very 


Matter to deſtroy his Intereſt with the King. 


His Highneſs had his Failings as well as 


other Men, and amoneſt theſe his exceſſi ve 
"Paſſion for a certain Lady; was the' moſt 
glaring. This therefore with his Kindneſs 


to four Brothers of the Name of Paris, 
who were engaged in the Receipt of the pub- 
lic Revenue, came to be repreſented as in- 


tollerable Grievances to the King, and at the 
ſame time it was hinted that as the Means of 


making his Government eaſy at home, and 


procuring a thorough Reconciliation with 
| 0 Spain, 


, 
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Spain, which the Duke himſelf declared to 
be-moſt neceſſary, he had but one ſtep to 
take, which was, to diſmiſs that Prince from 
his Employment. The Removal of a. Prime 
Miniſter is always Matter of Joy to rhe Po- 
pulace; the laying aſide a Prince of the Blood 
was very grateful to moſt of the Nobility, 
and the Spaniſh Faction was numerous 
enough to give this Mcaſure an Air of pub- 
lic Approbation. „ adde io) 
IT RR Diſgrace of the Duke of Bourbon 

was as ſudden and unexpected as his Pro- 
motion. The King ſent him a Letter de 

Cachet, by which he directed him to re- 
tite to Chantilli, a fine Scat of his not far 
from Paris; and from that Hour the Biſhop 
of Frejus was conſidered as the King's 
Prime Miniſter. He opened his Admini- 
ſtration with an Act which did him a good 

deal of Credit; and that was ſuppreſ- 

ſing the Edict for raiſing the fiftieth Penny, 
which rouz d the Clergy againſt the Duke 
of Bourbon, and which conſequently united 

them firmly to the new Miniſter, who a&- 

ed in quite another Manner. It mult be 

allowed, that never any Man behaved with 
greater Prudence, or took more Precautions 
for eſtabliſning his Miniſtry, than this Pre- 
late did at his firſt coming into Power; for 
he continued all the great Officers in their 

Employ ments, careſs'd thoſe who might 

think themſelves leaſt obliged to him, ſuch 

| 3 as 
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as the Count de Morville Miniſter fot ſo- 
reign Affairs, and the Marqueſs de Bretuii 
Secretary at War. He alſo affected a very 
cloſe Correſpondence” with Mr. Walpole, 
the Engl; Miniſter, and ſeem'd to be as 
zealous for the Execution of the Treaty'of 
Hanover as ever the Duke of Bourbon had 
been who made it. His Enemies indeed 
— to account thus for his Conduct: 

hey ſay, that as to the Miniſters, he con- 
— them for his own Service, as know- 
ing their Capacity and Integrity, and hay- 
ing no Apprehenſion of their Intereſt, ſince 
the King was entirely influenc'd by his 
Councils, and was now arrived at ſuch an 
Age, as gave inconteſtable Weight to his 
Commands; and that as to the Engliſb on 
the other hand, he made uſe of them very 
adroitly to negotiate ſometimes, and at others 
to terrify the Court of Spain into her for- 
mer cloſe Union with that of France, 
which was the great Point he had in view. 
Bur to digreſs a little from Politics, or 
at leaſt from the Politics of Princes, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve with what profound 
Humility our new Miniſter conducted him- 
ſelf in the midſt of Honours. We have 
heard that he deſpiſed Revenues, thought 
himſelf unfir for Eccleſiaſtical Dignities; and 
even declined the Purple. But the Scenc 
was now ſomewhat :chang'd. Whatever 


Avexſion he had to Crowds, he ſubmitted. 
C 2 for 


e! 

for the fake of the Public toenduse ſuch an | 
Attendance upon him, as had never been 
ſetn in any Miniſtry fince that of Cardinal 
Mazarin." He condeſcended too, out of 
the ſame Reſpect for the State, to demand 
4 ſtrict Account of the Conduct of other 
Miniſters in their ſeveral Departments, and 
àt the ſame time that he ſtudiouſly declin'd 
the Titie of Prime Miniſter,” he ctecuted 
the Functions of that Office with unuſual 
Exactneſs. In point of Revenue, he was 
extremely modeſt, for he never touch d the 
Appointments of his high Poſt, which 
amount to 50,000 Livres per Month, but 
contented himſelf with ſome rich Abbies, 
to which in the Courſe of his Miniſtry he 
added three or four lucrative Employments, 
that farniſhed him with much more than 
he had Occaſion for, according to the Man- 
ner in which he lived. It muſt be owned, 
that no Miniſter ever leſs affected Splendor, 
but at the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, 
there never was a Miniſter who low d Power 
more. He had no Family, and conſequentiy 
ſuffer'd no Sharers in his Authority, which 
there always is where a Man has a true 
Kindneſs for his Relations. He kept a good 
Table becauſe he lik d it; in other things 
he was not curious, from a natural Diſpo- 
ſition to be eaſy, his Servants had his Ear 
4 * much, . they gained by an im- 

. © plicit 
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plicit Obedience, the onlꝝ kind of Merie 
Wenne, thought deſerved a Reward. 
Wung Nhe had aſcended to the high- 
oſt Poſt a Subject could pretend to, he 
thought it not amiſs to have the Dignity of 
Cardinal, which ſome pretend puts a Man on 
the Leyel with Sb This Buſineſs might 
have met with ſome Delay, if his pies x? 
Majeſty, the late Emperor Charles VI. being 
inform d of the new Miniſter's pacific Tem- 
per, had not removedthe Obſtacle, by giving 2 
Nomination he then had to this Prelate; in 
conſequence of which, he was declared Car; 
dinal in che Year 1726, by the late Pope 
Benedict XIll. Thus in a ſhort Period of time 
he faw his Wiſhes entirely accompliſhed 
and himſelf exalted, notwithſtanding his pi- 
ous. and humble Diſpoſition, to a Pl-ningle 
of Power few French Miniſters have en- 
joy d, as well as to the moſt ſublime. Title | 
to which any of them pretended. _ | 

H1s/Scheme of Politics had pretty much 
the Air of his Predeceſſors; 45 Affairs of 
the Nation; and his own Eſtabliſhment, de- 
manded Peace; in ſceking it, therefore, 
he certainly acted right, tho in this there 
was nothing extraordinary, which, how- 
ever, cannot be ſaid of the Methods he af- 
terwards purſued. A Reconciliation . with 
the Court of Madrid had been hart 
| negotiated by the Abbé de Montgon, a 
Man of a great Family, and of a very fair 

Reputation, 


: 
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Reputation, but ſtrongly attach'd to the Duke 
of Bourbon, who employ'd him in this Ne- 
gociation. This Eccleſiaſtic brought back 
to erſailles a Plan of Accommodation dic- 
tated by the Queen of Spain, of which the 
Cardinal made uſe, but being piqu'd at the 
Abbe de Montgons Firmneſs to his Patron's 
Intereſt he not only depriv'd him of the 
Reward of his Service, but perſecuted him 
with great Bitterneſs ; for it is pretty cer- 
tain, that in ſpite of all his Piety and Mo- 
deration, the Cardinal very feldom forgave, 
except where he could not puniſh. By dif- 
gracing this Man, he gave the Engliſb and 
Dutch Miniſters to underſtand, that he dif- 
approved all ſecret Correſpondence with the 
Court of Madrid, and was deſirous only of 
ſuch an Union as ſhouid be agreeable to the 
Allies of Hanover. At the ſame time he 
took care to make ftrong Profeſſions of 
Kindneſs and Friendſhip to the Imperial 
Court, and of his ſincere Deſign to main- 
tain a ſtrict Harmony between the Emperor 
and the King his Maſter, for the ſake of 
promoting the Catholic Intereſt, which he 
2 er was the darling Scheme of the Court 
2 of Vienna. 
Tux Dawn of his Adaiinifteion was 
* remarkably happy. The Nation wanted Re- 
poſe and a gentle Government, which were 
'very agrecable to the Cardinal's Temper. 
His Genius was very ſlow, and cv 


rr 
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narrow. At-firſt he had no other Paſtion 
than a Jealouſy of his Power, but by degrees 
he became intriguing and ambitious 3: he 
took time to acquaint himſelf with the ſe- 
veral Branches of Government at Home, and f 
the Uſe he made of this was to ſtrengthen 
his own Power. If he found a Man blind- 
ly ſubmiſſive to his Will, he certainly pre- 
ferr d him, tho' his Merit otherwiſe might | 
not be great; but if he once diſcover'd in 
any Perſon a Will. of his own, or an In- 
dclination to expoſtulate on receiving Orders, 
his Parts were ſure to do him no good. As 
he had Helps from the greateſt Men in 
France, he attained by degrees a very com- 
prehenſive Knowledge of the Duties of his 
Office, which he diſcharged rather with _ 
Punctuality than Spirit, as if he aimed at 
keeping things from growing worſe, and not 
at making them better. The Miniſters who 
found themſelves eaſy under his Direction, 
and the People who were leſs ſqueez d un- 
der his Adminiſtration than they had been 
by any of the former, concurr d in their Ap- 
plauſe. His pacific Diſpoſition gave himagreat 
Opportunity of impoſing upon the foreign 
Miniſters, by making them believe that moſt 
of their Courts depended upon him, and 
that he had rather greater Credit than them- 
ſelves with each of their Maſters, which in- 
duc'd them to ſtudy his Temper, and to be 
well with him, that he might not croſs their 
Negociations 


all the Applications that could be made, he 
ſaw the Spaniards obſtinately bent on the 
Recovery of Gibraltar, he off 

I all the Aſliſtance they were intitled'to 


* 
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Negociations Abroad, or ſend injurious Ac- 


counts of them Home to their Sovercigns. 
HE took a great deal of pains at firſt to 
conquer the Averſion of the Spaniards, and 


by degrees this had its Effect. He firſt drew 


the Queen to confide in him, and ſhe eaſily 
influenc'd the King to do the fame, as ap- 
pears by the many Letters he has left behind 
him, and which all ſhew how great an Aſ- 
cendancy he had at that Court till after the 


Treaty of Seville; for this he was chiefly 
indebted to the King of Spains Confeſſor 
Father Bermudes, a Man much of his own 
Character, and Who had a ſingular Weight 


with the Catholic King. When in ſpite of 


rd the Eng- 


in virtue of the Hanover Alliance, but at 
the ſame time he ſuggeſted, that they were 


very well able to do themſelves Juſtice 
againſt a Power much diſtreſſed by its own 


il Management; and that his marching 


French Troops to the Frontiers of Spain, 
could only ſerve to render the War gene- 


ral, and fruſtrate that pacific Plan to which 


the Miniſters of a neighbouring Court wete 
as much inclined as he. This Conduct ſuc- 
cCeeded ſo well for a time, that Paris be- 


came, in a manner, the Centre of all Ne- 


5 gociations, and the Candour and Diſin- 


tereſtedneſs 
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teteſtedneſs of the Cardinal, gain'd him al- 
moſt. as much Influence Abroad, as he had 
at Home ; but it was caly to foreſee that 


this could not laſt long. 


TE Cardinal ſeems to have arrived at 
the Zenith of his Glory in the Summer of 
the Year 1728, when after a long Series of 
ineffectual Negociations, a Congreſs was 
appointed at Soiſſons, rather for his Con- 
N than from any more material Mo- 
tive, . This to be ſure gave a great Luſtre 
to his Miniſtry, and at the ſame time occa- 
ſion'd. a mighty Expence at a very ſm 

Diſtance from Paris, which cnrich'd; the 
French Nation, while their Vanity was flat- 
ter d by ſeeing ſuch a prodigious Attendance 
of foreign Miniſters upon theirs. For, in 
the firſt place, the Emperor ſent his Chan- 
cellor Count Sinzendorf, Count Windi/- 
gratæ, and Baron Penterriedter ; the King 
of Great Britain Meſſ. Stanhope, Walpole, 
and Poynt ; his Catholic Majeſty the Duke 
of Bournonuille, the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, and Don Joachim de Bernachia ; 
their High Mightineſſes the States General 
Meſſ. Goflinga, Hop, and Hungroinie; 
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Count Gallowin had the Care of the Ruſ- 
ſian Affairs; the Barons Sparre and Ged. 
da thoſe of Sweden; as thoſe of Denmark 
were managed by M. Schefted ; the King 
of Poland ſent Count Hoym ; and beſides 


theſe, the Elector of Bavaria, the Elector 
8 D Palatine, 
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Palatine, the Duke of Parma, and the 
Duke of Holſtein Gottorp had their Mi- 
niſters. The Miniſters Mediators appointed 
by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, were Car- 
dinal Fleury, the Marquis de Fenelon, and 
Count Brancas. The Congreſs was opened 
on the fourteenth of June, with abundance 
of Ceremony. 
IRE Emperor's Prime Miniſter, Count 
Sinzendorf ſpoke firſt, and after magnifying 
his Maſter's pacific Inclinations, he next ran 
out into a long Panegyric on the known 
Candour, Sincerity and unwearied Applica- 
tion of Cardinal Fleury, to the great Work 
of Peace. To this his Eminence replied in 
terms that do not giye us any great Idea, 
cither of his Eloquence or his Clearneſs, 
as to the Buſineſs of that Meeting. The 
Subſtance of what he ſaid Was. 40 That 
he thanked their Excellencies for theit 


Condeſcenſion in coming to Soiſſons: 


That they were met there to accommo- 
« date the Differences, and to remove 
every thing that might have a Tendency 
to a Rupture: That to limit the too far 
« extended Dominions of certain Powers, 
sis not the Buſineſs in hand, but to paci- 
« fy the Troubles ariſen by ſealouſy. That 
it would not be difficult to remedy the 
« ſame, provided they ſet about it with 
« Sentiments of Juſtice, and Sincerity : 
_© That he found ſo much Moderation, and 
e ſuch 


12 

« ſuch” favourable Diſpoſitions in moſt of 
« the Miniſters Plenipotentiary, . as gave all 
«imaginary Hopes for a happy Ifſne of 
the Congreſs: That they had given par: 
« ticular Marks thereof, by removing all 
e Diſputes touching the Ceremonial: That 
ce the like Sentiments of Moderation ought 
« to prevail for accommodating reciprocal 
« Grievancies; that it had been agreed, 
* that the Demands which ſhall be made 
« by one Party, ſhall be communicated to 
te the other Party, to anſwer thereto : That 
« in caſe thoſe Demands cannot be ad- 
ce juſted amicably by Negotiation, the Mi- 
« niſters of the Powers which are not di- 
ce realy concerned therein, are to employ. 
ce their good Offices to reconcile the Par- 
& ties; and that in fine, the Anſwers on 

« every Matter ſhall be delivered by either 

« Party, in the Name of all the Allies. 
Tuts Congreſs moved a. very leaden 

Pace, and like that of Cambray, did much 

more Honour to the Cooks who drefled 

| the Entertainments, than to the Miniſters 
: who cat them, In ſhort, it was a kind of 
1 Opiate, which by ſuſpending the Reſent- 
| ments of the ſeveral Princes of Europe, 
made Way for the adjuſting the Quarrels 
amongſt them, not ſo much by the Medi- 
ation of France, as by introducing a free 
Correſpondence among themſelves. Ifthere- 


fore the bringing theſe great Men together 
D 2 here, 


* 


* 
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here, did honour to the Cardinal, and 


brought ſome Profit to France, it was with- 
ubjecting any of the Courts to the In. 


out 
fluence. of his Eminence, who began at laſt 
to make but a poor Figure there, While 
the Conferences which directed the Con- 
greſs were actually carried on at the Hague. 

Bur it may be expected, that I ſhould 
account for all the European Powers con: 
currring in this Step, to gratify the Vanity 
of an old Man; nor is the thing hard to 
- done, few or none of theſe Powers 
were really in a Diſpoſition, or indeed. in 
a Condition, to enter into a War. The 
Emperor was on the Defenſiye, he had no 
Thoughts of attacking others, he deſired 
only to keep what he had, and to ſecure 
if poſſible the peaceable Poſſeſſion of it to 
his Children, by procuring proper Guaran- 
tees of the Pragmatic Sanction; the Britiſh 
Miniſtry wiſhed. for nothing ſo much as 
Peace, they knew their Country wanted it, 
and that their Power could not long ſub- 
ſit, if a War enſued ; Spain was haughty 
and turbulent, but at the ſame time indi- 
gent, and without Strength; the Raſſian 
Government in a State of Infancy, that of 
Sweden declining, and Denmark only de- 
ſirous of ſome Way or other getting good 
Friends: As to the States General, they 
found the Wounds that they had received 
in the laſt War, ſo apt to throb and ſhoot 
FI | upon 
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upon any ae, a of politic Weather, that 
one need not be ſurprized at their being 
apprehenſive of every little Storm. Thus 
we ſee it was for their own Conveniency, 
that they indulged the Cardinals Humour, 
and perhaps they did this the more readily, 
becauſe they ſtood in no great Terror from 
his ſuperior Capacity, even before the Con- 
greſs began, and afterwards they had Op- 
portunities enough of knowing that the 
having full Poſſeſſion of his Maſters Ear, 
and an abſolute Command over much 
wiſer Men than himſelf, gave Authority 
to our great Stateſman, and made it con- 
venient to place at the Head of the Affairs 

of Europe, a Man whoſe Abilities were not 

ſtrong enough to make any intelligent Pow- 

er jealous. I cannot tell whether this will 

prove a ſatisfactory Anſwer, but I know 

that it is a true one, and that theſe were 

the real Motives of that whole Tranſaction. 

Tas Treaty of Seville effectually defeat- 

ed and overturned that of Vienna, which 

had given ſo much Pain and Uneaſineſs to 

; France, and the Maritime Powers. It is 

1 certain however that this Treaty had never 

3 been broken through, or the ſtrict Tie be- 

tween the Courts of Vienna and Madrid 

diſſolved, if the former had not been falſe 

to its Engagements. The Explication of 

this matter will give ſuch Light into all 
the ſubſequent Parts of this Work, that I 
TR | hope 
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hope to Wee not only the Readers Pa- 
tience, but his Thanks for what I am about 
to fay of it. The Scheme of the Treaty 


of Vienna, was adjuſted between two Car- 
dinals at Rome, who had both in _— turns 


been at the Head of the Spaniſb Affairs; 
and it was by their Council both Courts 
were diſpoſed to reliſh that Alliance, which 
however nnnatural it was called, was cer- 
tainly calculated for the Advantage of both 
the Courts that contracted it. The Empe- 
Tor was to find in it immediate and ex- 
traordinary Benefits, ſuch as the cſtabliſh- 
ing a moſt gainful Commerce in the Low 
Countries, mighty Supplies of ready Mo- 
ney, ever acceptable at the Imperial Court, 
and the Guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanc: 
tion by that Potentate, which of all 
others was moſt likely to haye diſputed it 
ro the laſt. Thefe, however, were ſuch 
things as might be avowed in Treaties, and 
accordingly appear in them; but the Ad- 
vantages that Hain was to receive were of 
another Nature; they were ſuch, that had 
they been declared, a War muſt have imme 
diately enſued; and for this plain Reaſon 


therefore they were concealed. But it can 


ſcarce enter into any Man's Head, who is at 


all acquainted with theſe Affairs, to con- 


ceive, that a Court ſo full of Subtilty, and 


ſo extremely careful of its own Intereſt, 
ſhould be ſo exccedingly eager in conclud: 


ing 
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an Alliance, advantageous only to a NN 


IVE d hitherto as its capital Enemy; 


that it ſhould reward with the higheſt Ti. 


tles, and almoſt ſovereign Authority, a Mi- 
niſter who had concluded fo. injurious a 
Treaty. The Truth of the Matter was, that 
Spain was to ſupport the Emperor during 
his Life, with all her Power; and the Em- 
peror, in conſideration of this, was to give 
the two Archdutcheſſes to the Infants Don 
Carlos and Don Philip. This clearly ac- 
counts for the whole Affair; for the permit- 
ting a free Trade to the Span; Welt-Indies, 
for the immenſe Subſidies granted to the 
Imperial Court, and for the g guarantying the 
Pragmatic Sanction, becauſe it ſhews, that 
theſe were mutual Benefits, and that both 
Courts were to be cqually the better for 
them. Spain, on her part, executed the 
Treaty punctually; but the Empetor, either 
frighted with the Difficulties he foreſaw, 


diſconcetted by the Reſignation of the King 


of Sardinia, or reſolved not to do what 
he had too haſtily promiſed, treated the ſe- 
cret Articles of the Alliance at Vienna as 
Chimæra's. 


Ir fell out very luckily for France, that 


this Vienna Treaty gave her no greater Diſ- 
taſte than it did the Maritime Powers. They 
cither were, or fancied they were, deeply 
affected by it; and becauſe France was as 
much concern'd in Intereſt, they join'd with 

her 
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her in frightning and ſoothing the Sp4ni7 
Court into its former State of e 
upon France, which, as I have ſaid, was 
effected by the Treaty of Seville, ſoon af. 
ter which all' Intercourſe between Madrid 
and Vienna was broke off. It is certain 


ſuming to himſelf the Power of doing all 
things there, and not ſatisfied with the Tu- 
tion of a great Prince at Home, he was ſo 
ſanguine as to expect he ſhould direct with- 
out Controul a Princeſs of ſo higli à Spirit 
as the Queen of Hain. In order to 15 
his point, he enter'd into a cloſe Correſ- 
pondence by Letters, wherein he believed 
himſelf to have a great Superiority over moſt 
People. In theſe he aſſured her, that the 
ſtrict Union of the two Crowns was the 
chief Aim of his Adminiſtration, and that 
he was ready to concur in her Vicws for 
promoting her Family, and to employ for 
that purpoſe the whole Force of France. 
TES E Propoſitions met at firſt with as 
| favourable a Reception as his Eminence 
could deſire; but it was not long before the 
Queen preſſed for the Performance of them, 
and laid Project after Project before the Car- 
5 dinal 
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dinal for this e which put him to 


the Trouble of ing as 1177 plauſible 
Excuſes ; for it was à ſtanding Maxim with 


him, to reliſh nobody's Projects but his 


own, tho he was far from having the beſt 


Head in the World at contriving them. 10 
remedy this Inconvenience, and put himſelf 
in a Condition of rivalling R:chlrew and 
Mazarin, he made uſe of a certain Privy- 
Counſellor of his own creating, the famous 
M. Chauvelin, a Man of much Addreſs, of 
a bold enterprizing Genius, and of as much 
Suppleneſs as could well enter intothe Com- 
poſition of a Man of this Character. By 
ſoothing the Cardinal's Vanity, he promo- 
ted his-own Views, and by pretending to 
gueſs at his Eminency's Schemes, he ſug- 
geſted to him things he could neyer' have 
thought of. The good old Man fancied 
that he had now attained the very thing he 
ſought for, and that the Quickneſs of Chau- 
velin's Parts would fully ſupply his Defici- 
encies. Upon this bottom he ventured in 
his turn to lay down a Scheme for the 
Court of Spain, which tho” it was not very 
agreeable to her Catholic Majeſty, yet ſhe 
was forc'd to accept it, becauſe there was 
no other to be had, and therefore upon this 
Plan both Courts began to act, with all the 
Diligence and all the Secrecy imaginable. 
Wat things were almoſt Teady for 
Execution, and when their Thoughts were 
E only 
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beginning the War for»which they had been 
preparing, there fell out an Accident that 
ve them a much fairer Handle thay in all 
cobability their Politics would cver haye 
funiſh d them. with: This was the Death of 
King Auguſtus of Poland, which happened 
min the Month of e 4733 K was 
immediately reſolx d by the Cardinal LAs 
with the Inclinations of the Poles, and to 

| promore-the Eleftion of King Steniſleur to 
the vacant Throne. This Was certainly a 
richt Deſign, tho grounded upon wrong 
Motives, and purſued by a Series of wrong 
Mealures. In order to explain my Mean- 
ing, I muſt Oobſerve, that neither the Cardi- 
nal, nor the Court of Spain, had ever ſhe win 
any cordial Affection for the Conſort of 

his. Moſt. Chriſtian; Majeſty. Her Marriage 
had been brought about by the Duke of 
Bourbon, by the Connivance, rather than 
the Conſent of the Cardinal; and as this 
Marriage baffled all the fine ſpun Schemes 

of Spain, it is no wonder that Queen and 

her Miniſters, were diſplcaſed: with it. On 
this Occaſion, however their Language was 

quite changed, and the Cardinal Miniſter, 
8 and the Spaniſ Ambaſſador ſecmed to vie 
with each other in their warm Expreſſions 
of Attachment to the Intereſt of King 


. 
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Laux Emperor on the other: Side; was 
no leſs ſanguine in ſupporring the Pretenſians 
of the — 0E- tlie late King, then Elector 
of Suxony. He fancied — promoting 
binustos this Throney he dnould add new 
Strength to the Pragmatic Sanction, by 
engaging him to rolinquiſh all his Preten- 
ſſons 16: the Succeſſion of ther Höuſe- f 
Auſtrin. "He had beſides other plauſible 
and entenſive Views> which ſo perfectiy 
eoincided with the! towering Politics of 
the Imperial Court, that the honeſt, and 
well meaning Councils of Prince Eigene, 
wete not only treated wich Coolneis bur 
Diſreſpect. The Emperortherefort relying 
on the Aſſiſtance of the Ruſzars;. and not 
doubting, that if he was rcally attacked by 
France, the Maritime Powers in regatd to 

their own Intercſt,- would join in his De- 
fence,” reſolved to puſh this Project to the 
ut moſt, and ſer Auguſtus IIl. on the Throne 
of Poland, not only in ſpight of the Freut, 
but alſo in ſpight of thoſe who were 1up- 
poſed"to elect him. He carried his Point 
indeed, but he carried it to his on Un- 
doing. There was ſomething ſo viſibly 
wrong in this Proceeding, that Powers not 
immediately intereſted in it could not be 
brought to approve, much leſs to ſupport it; 
and therefore when France and Spain attack- 
ed his Imperial Majeſty upon this Pretence, 
the Dutch ſecured themſelves by a Neutrali- 
E 2 ty, 
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ty, and Great Britain choſe to look on and 
wait the Event without any Security at all. 
Bur if the Emperor's Procecding in the 
Affair of Poland, was not altogether juſ- 
tiſiable, the Plan purſued by his Eminency, 
was liable to infinitely greater Objections. 
He did not preſerve. ſo much as Appear- 
ances, in the capital Concern of the War, 
but ſacrificed the brave Count Plelo, and 
expoſed the Perſon of King Hraniſlaus to 
the greateſt Dangers, with no other View 
in the World, than that the Riſque he ran 
might furniſn a Pretence for the Allies 
taking Revenge in another Place. This 
might: be Policy, but it was ſcandalouſly 
unjuſt. All Europe ſaw it and cried Shame, 
but this did not ſeem to affect the Cardinal 
much. The Duke of Berwzck, who like a true 
Soldier of Fortune, drew his Sword upon 
any Country, and even upon his own, as 
his Intereſt directed him, was ſent to carry 
Fire and Sword, into the Heart of Germany, 
1 at three times the Expence that would 
5 have ſet King Staniſiaus on the Throne of 
Poland. Spain and Sardinia on the other 
hand, acted with no leſs Vigour in Italy, 
though the Reaſons they gave for; breaking 
with the Emperor, were ſo ſlight that they 
ran the Hazard of never being truſted by 
any Power again, that valued it's own 
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Tur War was carried on at a vaſt Ex. 
pence, both of Blood and Treafure, and 
though through the great Superiority of the 
Allies, and the weak Meaſures of the Court 
of Vienna, Victory declared itſelf for the 
Houſe of Bourbon, yet the true Friends of 
their Country deplored the State of France, 
New. Men were advanced in the Tr 
not ſo much for their Military, as fot theit 
Miniſterial Merit, and Chauvelin amaſſed 
à Fortune of many Millions, by the paſſing 
of the Supplies through his Hands. It was 
no Wonder therefore, that finding after two 
Years Struggle, the Kingdom was almoſt as 
much exhauſted, as by the laſt general War; 
ſome Patriots: in France, for ſuch there 
really arc, began to form Projects for the 
Relief of their burthened Country. With 
this view, they cauſed a diſtinct and con- 
ciſe Account of theſe Miſmanagements to 
be drawn up. In this, they pointed out the 
true Intereſt of the Crown, and of the Sub- 
ject, the Expediency of ſetting Limits to 
the Royal Power, and of leſſening the Loads 
laid upon the People; the Folly of ſubſti- 
tuting the private Intereſt of a Miniſtry, to 
the public Weal, and the Madneſs of ſuf - 
fering corrupt and wicked Men, to amaſs 
vaſt Fortunes, meerly becauſe they knew 
how. to pay their court, and in particular 
- Inſtances, how to ſerve the Purpoſes of the 
One Great Man. This Peter was put into 
the 
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the Kings Hands, by the Duke Je GE — 


who fac 46Aly Hirt, "Your M. 
e, and Hh Welfare RE Cane 


2 bh #he Attention you give t0this 
preſentation: His Majeſty; However with. 
— reading it, put it immedfately into the 
Hands Of te Cardinal, Who to ſhew his 


flip&lative Power, procured al! who Rad 
any hand in it, to be immediately baniſh- 


ed; and to make a ſhew of good Nature 
and Magnanimity, directed in a very ſhort 


time, that” they fond be recalled. © This 
manner of Proceeding had it's deſſted BE 


ect, it checked all Applications of a like 


Nature, and obliged” as had the beſt 
Right to "peak, to take à ſettled Refolu- 


tion of Holding their Tongues: / eee! 


Bur if the omni Minitter Gevtied | 
- Hh Point in appearance, the Authors of 


that Repreſentation catried theirs in reality. 


The Cardinal read their” Paper with Atteti- 
tion, though it met with 10 little Notice 


from his Mafter; and he Was ſo thoroughly 


convinced by what was laid in it, that He 
reſolVed to put an End to the War, and to 
have a ftriet Eye upon Chauvelin. 'The 
amaſſing of Wealth, was à thing his Emi. 
nency had by no means at Heart, and though 
he was willing to indulge his Creatures in 
their Foibles, yet he could not bear the 
Thoughts of their gratifying their Incli- 


nations at his Expence. Beſides, he had 
obſeryed 
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blecycd, that eycr ſince Chaupelin had 
—_ the Count de Moraille, the Mi: 
niſtets of the Maritime Powers had not 
that Confidence in his Promiſes, Which he 
had, before experienced, and on Which he 
valued himſelf ſo much. Theſe  Icaſons 
determined him, and conſequently deter- 
mined France, to hearken to Terms of Ac- 
commodation. . In doing this, he ſtack. faſt 
to his old Maxim, and inſtead. of hearing 
what would content, his Allies; fixed upon 
a certain Scheme, which he thought bene: 

cial to France, and honourable, for him- 
905 with which therefore he reſolyed they | 

ould be content. 
_ Hex found by Experience, that he could 
not govern abſolutely in Spain, and there-' 

fore to indemnity, himſelf for the Loſs of 


his Influence there, he began, to cultivate 


an Intereſt in the Imperial Court, and this 
he did ſo dexterouſly, that his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty began to have a real Eſtcem for him, 
to Which he was the more inclined on 
count of the Cardinals reputed, Zeal for 
the Catholic Religion, for which, the Em- 
peror was more truly concerned, than all 
the Cardinals in Chriſtendom, , Every body 
is well enough acquainted with, the Plan 
of this Peace, by which King Auguſtus 
Was acknowledged for the. lawful — 
of Poland, Don Carlos exchanged his he- 
reditaty Countries, for the Kingdoms of 
N Naples 
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Nas les and Sicily, the King of Sardinia 
Fes an Equivalent for the fourth Part of his 
Expences, and the Crown of France ob- 
tained the noble Dutchy of Lorrain. One 
; need not wonder, that the Queen of Spain 
woas not over well ſatisfied with a Project, 
which fell ſo far ſhort of her own, or that 
' ſhe began ro renew her Intrigues in France, 
in order to raiſe up another Miniſter, who 
might ſetye' her Purpoſes better than the 
Cardinal had done. The Wonder rather 
was, that ſhe found ſuch a Perſon ; that af- 
ter the Miſchiefs ſo many People had drawn 
upon themſelves, by their having a ſecret 
Correſpondence with the Spaniſb Court, 
there ſhould ſtill be left a Perſon of Abi- 
liries and Figure ſufficient to promote her 
Views, who would run the Hazard of tread- 
ing in that ſlippery Path, by which no Man 
hitherto had been able to acquire, cither 
Intereſt or Credit, | 
Tux Man who had the Courage to do 
this, was the Cardinal's illuſtrious Coadju- 
tor, M. Chauvelin. The Motives which 
induced him to take a Step like this, are 
not eaſily traced, but inaſmuch as they 
are neceſſary to the underſtanding what we 
endeavour” to explain, it is requiſite to offer 
ſome Conjectures about them, In the firſt 
Place, he knew how far he had been at- 
tacked in the Memorial, and had Penetra- 


tion — to 2 what Effects this 
would 
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would have on the Cardinal, which made 
him deſirous of finding our ſome | bower 
Able to ſupport him, if ever that which rais'd 
him threw him off. In the next Place, he 
thought by this Expedient to ſecure himſelf 
againſt another Contingency, which was the 
Death of his Right Reverend Patron, an 
Event which for many Years together was 
thought to be daily at hand, and which 
whenever it happened, his Coadjutor knew 
muſt be fatal to him Some had ſuſpected 
that to theſe were added a third Motive, 
vis. the Love of Money, and that for the Sake 
of this he entered into the Views of another 
Court; but this however is not quite ſo 
clear. It is true, that Court had ſhewn' it's 
great Skill in the uſe of Money, by bring; 
ing over the Duke de Ripperda to it's In- 
tereſt; and this might engage People to 
imagine that Applications of the like Sort, 
might be made to M. Chauvelin, and this 
Notion received ſome Degree of Coun- 
tenance from that Miniſter's known Love 
of Money. However as he never did any 
thing in favour of that Court, but rather 
againſt it; and as it is well known that 
from the time he ſucceeded Count Mor- 
ville, the Miniſters of that Court were ne- 
ver thoroughly ſatisfied with the Conduct of 
France; it ſeems to be a little unjuſt to 
charge him with being under any corrupt 


93 of that Sort. His Correſpondence 
F with 
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wich Spain, is a thing very certain, and 

- - trheUſc at fitſt made of it, was to obſtruct 

the Concluſion of a Peace. In order to 

this, he flattered her Catholic Majeſty on 

the one hand, by expreſſing a Concern, 

that fo much was to be given to the Em- 
peror; and on the other, ſuggeſted in the 
Councils of France; that if Don Carla 
became the peaceable Poſſeſſor of Naples 
and Sicily, his Imperial Majeſty might very 
_ poſlibly — let his Daughter go along 
with his Dominions, and give that Prince 
the ſecond Archdutcheſs with the reſt of his 
#fatian Territories; and in that Caſe, he 
expreſſed a Doubt whether all Cireumſtances 
conſidered, it might not be more than pro- 
bable; that even the preſent Age ſhould ice 
the younget Branch of the Houſe of Baur- 
Gon, greater and more powerful than the 
K Elder: - This Language brought him into 
VF? Credit with à certain Party in France, 
which before thought him both a bad Man, 
and a bad Miniſter; but When once the 
Spaniſh Court had Intelligence of it, there 
Vas an End of his Intereſt there; it was in 
vain to talk of Refinements, and of the 
Neceſſity he was under, of conccaling his 
real Principles; the Qucen and her Miniſter 

were not to be caught fo, they underſtood 
all theſe things too well, and M. Chauve- 
lin while he plumed himſelf on his Abili- 
ties really fell a Sacrifice to them. For had 
1 0 | he 
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he been a Man of leſs volatile Parts, he 

would have remained fatisfied with the Sta- 

tion he was in; and as he had acquired 
an immenſe Fortune, been content to enjoy 

it as a private Perſon, when through any 

turn of Affairs, he found himſelf no lon- 

ger able to keep his public Employments. 
Bur to return to Cardinal Fleury; ſome 

of his Partizans at the Spanih Court, had 

heard a Whiſper of Chauveln's Intercourſe 
with her Majeſty ; of which they immedi- 
atcly gave his Eminency Notice, who be- 
lieving it practicable to frighten Chauve- 
Zim himſelf into a Confeſſion, dropt ſome 
Hints of. it to him, but without effect. The 
Keeper of the Seals knew very well, that 
the Spies who ſent him Hints, could fur- 
niſh him with no Proofs; and that if his 
- Eminency attacked him without, he ſhould 
be able to defend himſelf well enough. 
By this time he had found Means to ſcrew 
himſelf into the good Graces of the Duke of 
Bourbon; and actually made his Highneſs 
believe, that he had laid an infallible Scheme 
for putting him once more at the Head of 
Affairs, whenever the preſent Saint of a 
Miniſter went to take Poſſeſſion of his In- 
heritance, in the Celeſtial Regions. This 
too was diſcovered to the Cardinal, which 
ſerved to make him only the more uncaſy, 
without putting it fully in his Power to be 


"Iu of him. He ſaw clearly, that if he 
3 procured 
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procured his Diſgrace at preſent, he ſhould 
heighten his Character as much as he 
weakned his Power, and leave him much 
more conſiderable than he found him. He 
reſolved therefore to wait a little, in hopes 
of finding Proofs of the many bad things 
he had heard; eſpecially as to his Behaviour 
in the high Office of Vice Chancellot of 
France. Which however if he could have 
-accompliſhed, would have turned very ſtrong- 
ly upon himſelf, ſince it was he who rais d 
him to that Poſt, not a little contrary to 
Juſtice, and the Laws of the Kingdom. 
WilLE the Cardinal was in this Per- 
plexity, and knew not how to deliver him- 
ſelf, a much abler Man than he was hard 
-at work-in his Service, and did that which 
_ he would never have arrived at. This was 
M. Patinba, the Confident of her Ca- 
tholic Majeſty. He was too great a Poli- 
tician, not to diſcern the Influence Chau- 
velin would have gained at his Court, in 
Caſe his Intrigues had proved ſucceſsful. 
For this reaſon he croſs'd them, and when 
he had clear Proof of what the Keeper of 
the Seals had advanced in the French 
Councils, he repreſented this in ſuch ſtrong 
terms to his Miſtreſs, that he entirely de- 
-prived him of her Confidence. But this 
Was not all he aimed at, he was reſolved 
to give Chauvelin up to the Cardinal, to 
prevent his ever becoming firſt Miniſter to 
n. his 


sss 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ;; and revenging 
in that Capacity the Injuries he had done 
him. With this View, he firſt addreſſed 
himſelf to the French Miniſter, M. de 
E and having ſhewn him how impoſ- 
ſible it was that Chauvelin's Scheme ſhould 
ever ſucceed, he next expreſſed a. great 
Concern. for the Riſque. the Ambaſſador 
would run, if it ever ſhould be diſcovered, 
that Chauvely's ſecret Corrreſpondence 
was carried on thraugh his Canal. There 
is. no doubt that this alarmed the Ambaſſa- 
dor exceſſively, and put him upon advi- 
ſing with M. Patinho, how this Storm 
might be weathered. The wary Don made 
it a Matter of mighty Difficulty, but at 
laſt propoſed to him the following Expe- 
dient. 
HE obſerved to Mr. , that the only 
means to ſecure himſelf muſt be, to ſend 
ſome of M. Chanvelin's Letters to the 
Cardinal; and he undertook in caſe he did 
this, not only to ſecure him from the Re- 
ſentmept of the Span;h Court, but alſo 
to engage her Majeſty to approve his Con- 
duct. When the thing was carried thus 
far, M. Patinho repreſented to his  Miſ- 
treſs that any farther Correſpondence with 
the Keeper of the Seals, was of no Con- 
ſequence, ſince it was not probable that he 
could now find his Account in applying 
himſelf to the Court of Vienna; the only 
thing 


"Ha 
thing-ſhe otherwiſe had to fear. At firſt 
her Majeſty would by no means liſten to 


this Advice, bur when ſhe ſaw that a Peace 


muſt be made on the Terms preſcribed by 


France, and that in ſpight of her Aver- 
fion to him, the Cardinal would always 


remain at the Head of Affairs in that King- 
dom, ſhe ſaw the abſolute Neceſſity of 


cloſing with this diſagrecable Propoſition, 
as the only means that could attone for 


what was paſt, and afford any probable 


View of keeping the Cardinal in — . 


tereſt for the future. 
Turnk was at this time in lay, a cer- 


tain Marſhal of France, of very great Pene- 
tration, and who had ſuffered deeply from 


the Intrigues of Chauuelin. He had long 
ſuſpected his Intrigues with the Court of 


Madrid, and having a great Confidence 


in M. —, he wrote to him on that 


Subject. The Ambaſſador reecived his Let- 


ter at the very Inſtant of time, that he was 


contriving how to reveal the Myſtery of 
*Chanvelin's Behaviour, to the French Court. 
He immediately ſeized the favourable Op- 
-portunity, and knowing the Marſhal was 


on the Road to Paris, he diſpatched thi- 


ther a Courier with an Anſwer to his Let- 
ters, and with a Pacquet of M. Chanve- 
tis ſecret Epiſtles directed to the Cardi- 
nal. As ſoon as the Marſhal received theſe, 
he readily executed his Commiſſion, while | 


M. 
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M. — gave out at Madrid, that his 
ſtrong Box had becn ſtolen by his Waſh» 
er woman, fox the Sake of a parcel of Jews 
els in it; which Story was quickly Cir- 
Pare. in the News nen through all 
ur 1 
Br — m8 cheſe Letters: in his Polleſli- 
on, the Cardinal ſcemed | Maſter of his 
Fon Fortune; yet when he con- 
ſidered the Spirit, of the Man; his Intereſt 
with the Court of Spain (for as yet it did 
not appear that the Queen. had abandoned 
him) and his Connection with the Bourbon 
Family; he was doubtful whether he ought 
to attack him. He knew indeed that the 
King would baniſh him as ſoon as he de- 
ſired it; but as he knew at the ſame time, 
that a very ſtrong Party was formed againſt 
his Adminiſtration, and that Chauvelin was 
capable of giving them great Aſſiſtance, he 
was afraid to give them ſo fair a Handle, 
or, to provoke him too far. In the midſt 
of theſe Meditations, he received a Letter 
from Mr. Patinho; in which he explained 
to him the Nature of Chauvelin 's Correſ- 
pondence, the Reaſons which had induced 
her Majeſty to carry it on ſo long; which 
according to him, was meerly to prevent 
that Miniſter from offering his Service to 
the Emperor; concluding with the ſtrongeſt 
Aſſurances of his Miſtreſs's ſincere Aﬀec- 
tion for the Cardinal, and an exact Tranſ- 


cript 
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cript of all the Letters that were menti- 
oned. This fer the Cardinal's Heart at eaſe, 
he now. ſaw the Keeper of the Seals in the 
very Situation he deſited to ſee him, given 
up by the Span; Court; and in caſe he 


Was protected by the Duke of Bourbon, he 
ſaw/ clearly that this would revive the old 
Prejudice of the Span Court againſt that 
Prince; a thing which concerned him full 
as much às the Ruin of Chauvelin. 
Alx the neceſſary Steps being taken with 
| the utmoſt Secrecy, for the Untavelling 
this great Affair; the Count de Maurepas 
waited on M. Chabe on the 19th''of 
February, 1737, with a Letter de Cachet, 
from his Majeſty, directing him to deliver 
the Seals to that Nobleman, and to ſet out 
immediately for his Houſe at Grotsbors, 
and there to wait the Kings farther Orders. 
The Keeper of the Scals, was not a little 
aſtoniſhed at a Thing of which he had 
not the leaſt Notice. He delivered the 
Seals however immediately, and then de- 
fired very earneſtly to ſpeak with the Car- 
dinal; but that was refuſed him, and he 
was ſent to Groicboit under a Guard. 'As 
ſoon as this was known at Paris, all the 
Courtiers flew to make their Compliments 
to Cardinal Fleury; for though they had 
not the leaſt Knowledge of che Cauſe of 
Chauvelins Diſgrace, yet as he was diſ- 
graced, and diſgraced by the Cardinal's Di- 
5 rection; 
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tetiof; this was a freſh Inſtance of the 


Plenitude of his Power, and a Thing there- 
fore which in their Opinion, called aloud 
for new Marks of Eſteem, and Attachment. 
As ſoonas Count Maurepas brought the 
Seals to the King, his Majeſty ga ve or ra- 
ther reſtored them to M. Das ueſſeau 
Chancellor of France, and it was x Mow 
that the Office of Keeper of the Seals, was 
once more united to the Dignity of Chan- 
cellor. The King likewiſe ſent a Letter 
de Cachet to the Parliament; directing 
them to cancel the Patent of Vice Chan- 
cellor, which had been granted to M. 
Chauvelin. M. Amelot de Chaillou, who 
was Supcrintendant of the Finances, was 
declared Secretary ot State, and Miniſter 


for foreign Affairs; and his former Em- 


ployment given to M. Orry de Fuluy, 
Brother to the Comptroller” General. 
Theſe Changes ſeemed to intimate a kind of 
Revolution in the Adminiſtration, and there- 
fore the Cardinal thought it neceſſary to in- 
form all the foreign Miniſters, that though 
his Majeſty found it requiſite to make ſome 
Alterations as to Perſons, yet he would 
make none as to Things; but perſiſt ſteadi- 
ly in the Meaſures he had hitherto purſu- 
ed, and he deſired that their reſpective 
Courts might be acquainted with this De- 


claration. Much about the ſame time, he 


cauſed the following Letter to be publiſh- 
cd, 


== FF 

ed, which he wrote to M. Chauvin at 
| Groisbois, a few Days after his Diſgrace in 
order to prejudice the Public againſt that 

Miniſter, and at the ſame time to Peco 


them in his own Fayour. ö | 
Cardinal Fleury to M. Chauvelin. * 


on ©: 5 WOULD not have yon complain that 
< I have drawn upon you the King's In- 
« dignation, for if you reflect upon your 
c own Conduct, you will caſfily - diſcern 
- how juſtly it has thrown! you into this 

<« Diſgrace, The King honoured you with 
cc his Favours, and with his Confidence. 
« You. have abuſed the latter ſo much, as 
c to endeavour breaking the Meaſures his 
<« Majeſty had taken, for reſtoring the Peace 
« of Europe, and the Tranquillity of his 
Subjects. You know with what Open- 
e neſs of Heart, I have always acted to- 
& wards you. In ſpight of this, you have 
« treated me in a Manner the mot unjuſ- 
4 tifiable. Remember Sir, what I ſaid to 
< you, on the firſt Diſcovery of certain In- 
4c telligences. The Manner in which 1 
e ſpoke to you, made me hope that you 
« would make amends for your paſt Miſ- 
% take; by diſcontinuing theſe Practices 
« for the future. If it was myſelf alone 
that had reaſon to complain of you, I 
4 ſhould be the leſs ſenſible; but the Wel- 
“ fare 
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fart and Repoſe of the State, are very 
much intereſted therein, and therefore .I 
“could be no longer indifferent. You 


* have been wanting, Sir, to the King, 


the Nation, and yourſelf. Theſe are 
* harſh things to ſay to you; but the Miſ- 
* fortune is, that they are nevertheleſs true. 
The King however ſatisfies himſelf with 
*, removing you from about his Perſon, 
* without touching your Effects. How 
< few Princes having ſuch juſt reaſons to 
c be offended, would have ated as he has 
* done, Admire the Clemency of the 
King, feel a juſt Regret for the Faults 
* you have committed, and confeſs how 
* happy you are in being the Subject of ſo 
< gentle and ſo indulgent a Maſter. 

| _« Adieu. 


In a few Days after this, M. Chauue- 
in had orders to retire to Bowrges, where 
however he was allowed to live in what 

manner he thought fit, and to receive what 
Company he pleaſed. This, conſidering 
his generous Temper and great Eſtate, gave 
him an Opportunity of making a great Fi- 
gure, and of increaſing the Number of his 
Friends. It was for a long time thought, 
that his Diſgrace would be but ſhort, and 
that he would return to Court, and be in 
as great Credit there as he was before. But 
this proved a 2 for an 
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all the Attempts that were made to ſet him 
"right with the Cardinal, or to engage the 
King to think of bringing him back; it 
never could be effected, though the former 
ke of him with Concern and Regret, 
and the King did not manifeſt any great 
Diſpleaſure againſt him. He is ſtill how- 
ever in the ſame Situation, at a Diſtance 
from the Court, deprived of all his Em- 
ployments, looked upon as a dangerous Per- 
ſon, and yet lives in Eaſe and Splendor; is 
careſſed, admired; and ſupported by many 
of the firſt Quality, who till flatter them- 
ſelves he will be one Day a Miniſter again. 
IE Conduct of the Cardinal in this 
reſpect has occaſioned much Speculation. 
Some blame him for not uſing greater Se- 
verity, others commend his Generoſity and 
Magnanimity. At the Bottom perhaps nei - 
ther are in the right. If his Eminence 
had thought fit to have proſecuted M. 
© Chauvelin, many things might have appear- 
ed in the legal Courſe of ' ſuch an Affair, 
which would have given the Court more 
Trouble than the Criminal; and therefore 
ſuch a Proceeding was not elegible. Yet 
without a formal Proceſs, his Eſtate and Ef- 
= fects could not be come at. On the other 
Hand, the Indulgence with which M. 
Chauvelmn was treated, reſtrained him more 
than the greateſt Seyerities could have done. 
While he was under the Influence of Hope, 
Ic 
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it Was much leſs probable that he ſhould * 
run out into paſſionate Expreſſions, than 
if he had been urged by ill Uſage, or tortured - 
by Deſpair. The Judgment therefore the 
Cardinal made of this Matter was a right 
one, and it's Effects made it appear ſo 
M. Chauvelin wrote and publiſhed a long 
Apology for his own Conduct, in which 
the King and the Cardinal are treated with 
equal Reſpect, and he lays the whole Blame 
of his Misfortunes, upon the Malice of his 
Enemies. As able and as penetrating a Man 
as M. Chauvelin was, it was a long time 
before he was convinced of the Cardinal's 
Addreſs, and that the Calmneſs and Pati- 
ence with which he behaved, were the ſure ! 
Effects of a cool and unremoveable Re- 
ſentment. When he found this, he altered 
his Conduct, but then it was too late; 
many things were forgotten, more could 
not be proved, and moſt werè looked ang 
as flowing meerly from Rage and Diſa E. | 
pointment. Thus it became evident, that a 
our Stateſman had more in him of the Ma- 
Sarin, than of the Nichlieu, and was able 
to preſerve himſelf at the Expence, and yet 
without the total Ruin of others; but be- 
ſides all this the Span; Court exacted from 
the Cardinal a Promiſe, that M. Chanve- 
in ſhould be gently treated; his Diligence, 
Activity, and dextrous Management, made 
her Catholic Majeſty as little inclined — 
| Se 
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ſſee him abſolutely undone, as to leave him 
ſitill in the Miniſtry after the Manner in 

which he had uſed him. Theſe then 
were the Motives which induced the Car- 
dinal to ſhew ſo much Lenity toward the 
diſgraced Keeper of the Seals; and the 
Reader muſt fee that in them there is more 
of Timidity, Diſſimulation, and Self-Inter- 
eſt, than Love of Juſtice or Greatneſs of 
Mind. This is Truth, and Truth ought to 
de ſpoken. Miniſters are too much flat- 
tered by their Creatures; ſuch as know no 
Dependance, ought to write without diſ- 
guiſe. 
Ox principal Maxim of the Cardinal's 
Syſtem of Politics was, - ſecuring at all 
Events the zealous Support of the Clergy, 
though to do this he was ſometimes ob- 
liged to have recourſe to brisker Mcaſures 
than ſuited with his Inclination; eſpecially 
when it appeared, that by perſecuting Jan- 
feniſm it was rather promoted than depreſſed. 
However the Cardinal went on as he had 
begun, and though he had not all the Fire 
of ſome of his Predeceſſors, yet he did 
enough to alarm the Parliament, and to 
create ſuch Diſturbances on that Head, as 
did not ſeem to agree very well with the 

Mildneſs of his Adminiſtration in other reſ- 
pects. The Buſineſs of the Abbe Paris, 
and the Con vulſioniſts gave him new Trou- 
* and the Behaviour in this Reſpect. 7 
931 M. de 
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M. de Montgeron, Counſellor of the 
Parliament of Paris, is an Incident that 
deſerves to be mentioned; becauſe it is a 
Thing very extraordinary in itſelf, and at 
the ſame time ſhews how abſolute a Colt 
mand the Miniſter exerted over the Perſon 
whom his Duty ſhould have led him o 
obey. 
N. de Montgeron, was at this time 
upwards of fifty Years of Age, of a very 
lively Wit, agreeable Converſation, and 
in point of Character generally eſteemed 
a Man of Honour. He had been educated 
by a Tutor who was better acquainted wirh 
the Claſſics than the Scriptures, and who was 
therefore much more careful about his Profi- 
ciency in the Belles Lettres, than his Progreſs 
in Religion. When he came to enter upon 
Buſineſs, and to converſe abroad in the 
World, he threw himſelf into the broad 
Road, and never declined any kind of Plea- 
ſure. In this Courſe of Life he ſtifled for 
many Years, all Sentiments of Devotion, 
and by living without Reflection contracted 
a kind of habitual Prejudice againſt Reli- 
gion. A Fit of Sickneſs awakened him out 
of his Lethargy, he began to think a little; 
and according to the Cuſtom of the Coun- 
try applied himſelf to a ſpiritual Guide. His 
Diſcourſes had a very odd Effect, inſtead of 
ſettling the Principles of M. de Montgeron, 
or at leaſt ſettling them in the Way that 


might 
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might have been expected; they gave him 
ſuch a Diſguſt to Revelation that he became 
firſt a Deiſt and then a ſort of Spinoſiſt, upon a 
Syſtem of his own. In this Diſpoſition of 
Mind he was when the Affair of Abbé 
Paris began firſt to be talked of. Every 
body knows that this Abbe had reſolutely 
oppoſed the famous Conſtitution, Unzge- 
nitus; and that dying in theſe Sentiments, 
the Janſeniſts pretended that abundance - 
of Miracles were done by his Mediation, 
and at his Tomb. It is caſy to gueſs how 
theſe Reports were treated by a Perſon of 
M. de Montgeron's Principles. But as he was 
a Man of great Candour and much Temper, 
ſo by his frequent Converſation on this 
Subject with People of good Senſe, though 
in different Sentiments, he came at laſt to 
reflect more ſeriouſly on the Matter, and 
by Degrees took a Reſolution to examine 
it in every thing to the Bottom. 
O the 7th of September 1731, he 
went to the Church-Yard where the Abbe 
Paris was buried, and finding abundance 
of People on their Knees before the Tomb; 
he was ſtruck on a ſudden in ſuch a man- 
ner as he could not account for. He threw 
* himſelf on his Knecs amongſt the reſt, 
covered his Face with his Hands, and not- 
withſtanding the Inconvenience of the Place, 
the Coldneſs of the Night, and the vaſt 
Throng of People, that continually preſſed 
upon 
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" op him; he dentate in this Poſture fout 
Hours, and in that Space a regular Series 
of Thoughts demonſtrative of the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion, preſented them- 


ſelves in his Mind, and he aroſe not only EN 


- a Convert to revealed Religion, but an ab- 
ſolute Devotee. This ſtrange Alteration in 


the Principles of a Man of his Rank made 


à very great Noiſe, eſpecially when it ap- 
peared that it was not a bare Change wrought 


in his Opinions; but ſuch a Revolution in 


Sentiments as governed all his Actions, and 
made him ſtrictly and properly a New Man. 
In 1732 he was baniſhed with his Brethren 
the Counſellors of the Parliament of Paris, 
and at the Foot of the Mountains of Auverg- 
ne, he formed a Deſign of publiſhing an exact 
Account of the Miracles of Abbe Paris, 
and preſenting it to the King. To the Execu- 
tion of this Subject, he facrificed his Time, 
his Eftate, his Repoſe, and his Liberty. He 
began with praying, faſting, and giving li- 
beral Alms; applied himſelf aſſiduouſly to 
the Duties of his Function, abandoned all 
Sorts of Pleaſures, cut himſelf off as much 
as poſlible from all Converſation with the 
World; and laboured with the utmoſt Di- 
ligence to compleat the great Work he had 
undertaken. K n 

H x finiſhed at length this favourite Piece, 
which ſwelled to a confiderable Volume 
in Quarto, The Title of it was the Truth 
| | H of 
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of the Miracles wrought by the Interceſſion 
N of M. e Paris, demonſtr ated againſt. the 
i * Arelibiſnop of. Sens. It opens with a very 
rreſpectful Dedication to the Kings in Which 
however ſome very delicate Points, are tręat- 

ed wirh much Dexterity and Addreſs. This 
Dedication was ſigned with his-own Hand, 
tthen follows the Hiſtory of his Con- 
vverſton; in which he lays Open his gw-n 
ilings with wonderful. Ingenuity. Then 


come nine Relations of as many; Miracles 


a rougt on difeaſed: People, each ſupport- 
ed by authentic Teſtimonies. This Mork 
] adorned with twenty fine Copper Plates, 
v beſides the Portrait of Abbẽ Paris at the be- 


tte Matter as thus far advanced; he collected 
A cettain Number of the moſt pious Peap le 
of. his Gn Perſwaſion, and kept them for 


ga hole Weck in his own; Houſe, in order 


to pray for the Succoſs of his Expedition. 
n the zoth of July, M. de Mont- 
- ©» geron in his Robe of a Magiſtrate, Went 
to Verſailles and preſented himſelf before 
his Majeſty while he was at Dinner. When 
the King roſe and was going into another 
Apartment, he ſtepped forward, and in the 
moſt humble Poſture; offering his Book to 
his Majeſty, addreſſed him in theſe Words. 
Site, the ardent Zealll have ot your Ma- 
4 jeſtys Service, obliged me to _— — 
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->»gining-of the; Book.) He printed {ix thou- 
and Copies at his o Expence, and when 


ran 


c Work, in order to clcover many Truths 
<« hich are concealed from vous though . 
«<it7 is fot your Intereſt, to be acquainted 
<« with:them, and to lay open certain Pro- 
jects that are ſocretly. carried on to the, 25 
Prejudice of your Royal. Authority, © I 
know Sire, that the Step 1 am taking 
ce wilt-draw- upon me the. Hatred of ſuch 
4 « as employ. their utmoſt, Efforts. to hinder 
your Majeſty from coming at the Know- 
edge of the Facts, the Proofs of. which 
4 are contained in this Volume,; but I haye 
<< not heſitated to expoſe myſelf to the 
e utmoſt of their Reſentments, When 1 | 
 < /{aw this Step neceſſary for the Sexyice 44 
of your Majeſty, and the Promotion of 
e true Religion.“ The King appeared) ex- 
coeedingly ſurprized at fo unexpected an Ad-. 
venture. His Majeſty how ever heard atten- 
tively! all that M. de Montgeron had to 
ſay, and when he had donc, received his 
Book with great Civility and Kindneſs, put 
it immediately into the Hands, of the Duke 
de Vilitroi, Captain of his. Guards, and then 
went into his Cloſet with a Dalign. proba- 
bly to look on it. 
CARDINAL Fleury who was not preſent ; 
when the Book was preſented, followed 
his Majeſty to his Cloſet as ſoon as he knew 
that he had dined, and carried with. him 
the Famous M. Herault, then. Lieutenant 


General * Police who happened. that Day 
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to be at Sa As om z how mein; f 
the King cried out, M. le Cardinal, a Per- 
ſon I do not know brought me a Bock to 
Day. And did your Majeſty receive it? ſaid 
the. Cardinal gravely. Ves teplied the King, 
but 1 have not opened it, here it is. M. 
Herault no ſooner caſt his Eyes upon it, 
then he cried out, the Miracles of Abbé 
Paris; I ſeized 5000 of theſe this very 

Morning, it is Written by M. N 
and I came to Verſailles on purpoſe to ac. 

quaint your Eminence with this Affair. 
The Cardinal who made no doubt that the 
Author was not far off, ordered him to be 
apprehended immediately, however on the 
ſtricteſt Search he was not to be Wund. It is 
certain that he conducted the Affair ſtrange, 
as it was with a great deal of Addreſs; for 
as ſoon as he withdrew out of the King's 
Preſence, he quitted*Yerſailles; and went 
to St. Cloud, where he preſented his Book 
to. the Duke of Orleans; then he returned 
to Paris, carried a Copy to the Firſt Preſi- 
dent, another to M. Gilbert de Voiſins, Ad- 
vocate General, and a third to M. Jolly de 
Fleury, Attorney General; after this he 
returned to his own Houſe, which about 
two in. the Morning he found to be 
ſurrounded by a Guard, and the Officer 
who commanded them threatned to break 
the Doors open; M. de Montgeron or- 
dered them to be admitted, and on their 
preſenting 
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e a 1 ae c achet which direct | 
ed that he ſhould. be immediately, carried 
to the Baſtile, he very reſpectfully MY the, 
Letter, and ſurrendered. himſelf, .-. 
As ſoon as this Tranſaction was A8. 
the Parliament teſtified their Unęaſineſs by 
a ſolemn Deputation, compoſed of twenty- 
two Counſellors and ſeven Preſidents, wha 
on the zd of Auguſt preſented themſelyes 
before the King at Herſailles, where the 
Furſt Preſident informed his Majeſty that they 
were extremely grieved to ſee a Member 
of their Body, become in ſo extraordinary a 
Manner the Object of his Majeſty's Indig- 
nation; that if M. de Montgeron had deen 
guilty of any. Crime, they deſired his Ma- 
jeſty to put him into their Hands, in order 
to his being puniſhed, according to his De- 
ſerts; but at the ſame time beſought his 
Majeſty that he would not violate thoſe Pri- 
vileges which they held in common with 
the Princes of the Blood. The King an- 
ſwered, that he had thought proper to puniſh 
M. de Montgeron for an Inſult offered to 
his Perſon, and that if he thought fit ro 
carry this matter any farther, he would 
communicate his Intentions to the Parlia- 
ment. Soon after, this Counſellor was re- 
leaſed -upon a Promiſe of not writing any 
more. about the Miracles of Abbe Parzs, 
and ordered to retire to a Monaſtery till his 
Majeſty's Pleaſure ſhould be farther This 
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Buſſ UTI d thus in Pub- 
5 Buſſi it, ended thus in Pub- 
ED one 28 danke 105 pitbats Sekt 
lations,” 240 it tendered l evident, That 
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1 0 when i i likewiſe ap ppeared, that 
the Parliament, was not lafe” om his Emi- 
Nency's Reſentments, and that in fhört, He 
rr Frante 4 mote unbounded Aw: 
ority..t an. is, cyen claitned b An; of tlie 
onarchs of the Ea aft.” fo, > * 
On Stateſman Was, too 1 250 too 
wal informed, not to. ubderſtand all this, 
reforc..- he "Tegan to "conſider witli 
Mel wh W om he fhöliſd make choice of 
e pa Loſs of M. Chawvelin, and 
= eye hiin | from. the Fatigu & of an Of 
pay, * huthened with 1 Buß neſs and 
* Was ſome time  befote be could re- 
92 on making choice” of 4 Coadjutor, 
who from the Nature of things muſt -be 
alſo his Succeſſor, and therefore till ſuch a 
one could be found, he” *chole to repoſe 
himſelf in part on M. 4##lor, to whom 
alſo he intruſted all Confetences with for- 
reign Miniſters, when! he was cither buſy 
| or indi (poſed. * 
HIS Eminency' $ Thoughts were at pre- 
55 taken np with the great Work of a 


er N He had 1 8 preſcribed 
| the 
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enſible that this aine more 
7 to the Wie "of his his M aſter's 08. 
„ an to the iſdom, Or EY of his Mi- 
..nifter's Proceedit 7 uired the 
Ft nope Dutchy. O We Vat Men this 
ien 75 looked u pon with” an evil 
by every Power in! ufope, the Allies 
1 "ts France not "accepted. | Yer if we hay 
e this Acq uiſi tion, this War and is 
cace had Pralle nothing” great or glori- 
dus, po in the Opinion f French Men. 


a he auſe, nay, , and the Perſon of King 

| taniſlaus had been abandoned, and * 
dhe Expedient of his being acknowledged f 
"For rightful King of Poland, and thetrab- 
Alcating, it ſerved' only to ew that the 
„Allies of France were her Creatures,” for 
therwile . what Claim had” France to an 
w_ uivalent for the Loſs of a King of Po- 
_ and on the other hand; that the juſt- 
eſt Titles could not bind French Faith any 
Jonger than till they could be well paid for 
Aeſetting them. The Emperor ſaw Him- 
ſelf conſtrained to make the belt of ã very 
bad Affair, and he did it with a View to 
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u his Poſterity eaſy, as well as to eſta- 


bliſh a firm and ſolid Peace amons the'Ca- 


.. tholic Powers; from whence he was pro: 


= WRT however as many ſtrange things ſhould 
follow as cver had been expected from the 


Treaty of Vienna. and Sardinia 
were 
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vere with much difficulty brought to ac- 
ceed to this Peace, the former on promiſe 
chat all her Views ſhould be conſidered in 
à ſubſequent Scheme, and the latter was 
allowed to enter a Proteſt as to a Claim on 
a certain Diſtrict; the not obtaining of which 
| gave as bad an Opinion of French Faith to 
this King as ever his Father had entertained of 
Imperial Promiſes. Thus after it had taken 3 
almoſt as much time in negotiating as had 
been ſpent in the War, the definitive Trea- 
ty was ſigned at Verſailles on the 21ft of 
- — 9 1739, by the Prince of Lichten- 
fein, M. Amelot, and the Marquis de 14 
+: „ 2e. the King of , Sardinia having ac- 
..ceeded-to it before, by an Inſtrument ſigned 
. the 3d of February the ſame Year, by his 
. Miniſter M. 4e Solara. 
1 1 ISnALL ſay nothing of the King's Let- 
EF ter to the Archbiſhop of Paris, on the 
=> _ Concluſion of this Peace, and the great So- 
lemnity uſed in proclaiming it at Paris; 
- +» becauſe I cannot by any means reconcile 
theſe pompous Ceremonies, which were 
3 ...ccrtainly uſed to lull the Emperor aſleep, 
: to the Candour and Sincerity of which fome 
People boaſted fo much, when at the very 
Inſtant this Step was taken, the Cardinal 
was negotiating a Match between a Daugh- 
ter of France, and the Infant Don Phi 
es for whoſe Eſtabliſhment this Trea- 


1 was all to be nnrayelled. The Marri- 
b age 
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age not long after took place, and the 
young Princeſs was ſent to Hain, as a Pledge 
for the King and Cardinals Performance 
of all her Catholic Majeſty's Wiſhes. 


ABouT this time it appeared that his 
Eminency had filled up the Place M. Chau- 
velin formerly held in his Confidence, and 
that M. Tengin Archbiſhop of Embrun was 
the Man. He it was that projected the 
new Scheme, which has ſince given France 
and all Europe beſides ſo much Trouble. 
It is neceſſary therefore that I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of him, and as I am ſure to ſpeak 
without Partiality, I will alſo endeavour to 
avoid Prejudice. Abbe Tenęin appeared in 
the World with all the Advanta that 
high Birth and great Parts could afford; but 
at the ſame time theſe were balanced bx 
the Irregularity of his Manners, and a 
Proneneſs to undertake any thing that 
might contribute to gratify his Paſſions; 
among which Ambition was none of the 
| weakeſt. He had reſided as a Miniſter 
many Years at the Court of Rome, where, 
though the [7a/zans are not the niceſt Peo- 
ple in the World in point of Morals, the 
Opinion they entertained of his Heart, leſ- 
ſened very much the Juſtice they did to his 
Head. In ſhort, they thought him very 
able but not over-honeſt. We have already 
obſerved that the Cardinal readily uſed ſuch 


People of Capacity as he found in public 
1 P oſts; 3 
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Polis; and this accounts for his continuing 

Abbe Tenęin, who however had ſo little a 

Share originally in his good Graces, that when 
through his latrigues he had procured the 


hen 


Chevalier Nomination to a Hat, his Emi- 
nency oppoſed it. How he afterwards came 
to overcome this Diſguſt, and to force him- 
elf in a Manner into his Favour, is no great 


© Secret to the World. As Archbiſhop of 
Embran, he did the Court and the Cardi- 


nal moſt ſig nal Service in the Afﬀair of the 


Nag of 8 whom he condemned in 


a packed Council, which made fo. great a 


"= Noiſein the World, and which drew along 
with it many ſhameful Conſequences. From 


that time he was always conſidered as a 
principal Counſellor in Eccleſiaſtical Af. 
firs, and by degrees his Notions came to 


be reliſhed in Matters of State. To give 

bim the greater Luſtre, and to wipe off, 

or rather to cover, the Stains which theſe F 

- Intrigues left upon his Character, it was 

- now thought proper to accept the Fayour 

Which the Chevalier had before intended © 
him, and accordingly a Hat was ſent him 


from Rome, the beginning of this Year, 
and which he received from the Hands of 


his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, on the 4th of 


March, when he made the following cx- 
traordinary Meth, . that deſetves to be 
ever remembered. 


r 


„„ NG Borg PW Ss 
„% S1rx, For the Cardinal's Hat, I ſtand 
<« indebted to a great Prince, who has facri- 
« ficed his All for the Sake of Religion. I 
« am now going to receive the Enſigns of 
< that Dignity from the Hands of your Ma- 
5 jeſty, who likewiſe do all for the Sake 
« of Religion. 1 am fully ſenſible of all 

e the Engagements I lie under, and nothing 
c ſhall ever prevent my Endeayours to fuk 
fil them. 88 e 
O the 28th of May, he was enſtalled 
in this high Dignity in the Cathedral Church 
of Embrun, and was thenceforward con- 
ſidered as Cardinal Fleury's Coadjutor. _ 
THE Influence of this new Adviſer quick- 
ly appeared in ſome very warm Proceedings 
againſt the Janſeniſts, eſpecially againſt the 
Nuns of the Convent of Mount Calvert, 
who were treated with extraordinary Ri- 
gour; and ſoon after the Univerſity of Pa- 
ris received a ſevere Check, and though 
they endeavoured to ſecure themfelves un- 
der the Protection of the Parliament, yet 
even this proved of no Sort of Conſe- 
quence, except that it drew. ſome Marks of 
the Royal Diſpleature on the Parliament 
itſelf. For though Cardinal Fleury always 
ſpoke with great Tenderneſs and Affection 
of the People, yet from his manner of 
Speaking it was commonly evident that he 


meant the lower Sort, and that his Aﬀection 
| I 2 Was 
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was only a kind of Compaſſion : for as to 


the Privileges of the Parliament, and what- 


ever elſe tended to ſecure cither Civil or 


Eccleſiaſtical Rights, he was, though not ſo 


Warm, yet as determined an Enemy to them, 


as ever the moſt arbitrary Miniſter had 


been. His Zeal for the Conſtitution, Uni- 


genitus, did not proceed either from Bi- 


gottry, or Attachment to the Pope; but 


rather from a Deſire of extending the Roy- 
al Power, and , ſupporting the Prerogative 
in all it's Branches. With the fame View 
he e another Scheme, in relation 


to Property. There were in France many 


erpetual Annuitants, or to ſpeak in an En- 
4% Phraſe, Proprietors of Irredeemables ; 
who. had purchaſed Annuities, payable out 


of the public Revenue for ever. Theſe 


his Eminency looked on with an evil Eye, 
and reſolved to change the Nature of their 
Property, as not conſiſtent with an abſolute 
Monarchy ; wherein none ought to have 
a fixed or permanent Title, but the Prince. 
He carried his Point by two Lotterics, one 
in 1735, the other in 1739, wherein the 
Tickets were only to be purchaſed by per- 
petual Annuitants; and the Prizes entitled 


them to nothing more than higher Annu- 


ities, for the Lite of the fortunate Adven- 
turer, or the Perſon which he or ſhe ſhould 
name. It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange, 


7 


that ſo ordinary a Fetch as this, ſhould have 
it's Effects, and ſhould induce People to 
change the moſt, ſettled Eſtate for the moſt 
precarious ; but the Wonder will be loſt, 
whenever we live to ſee a Nation poor in 


reality, and rich in Imagination, willing to 


conceal the Truth from their Cotempora- 
ries, and leave it open to Poſterity. In ſuch 
a Caſe, Men will always prefer themſelves 
to their Heirs, and think it a good Purchaſe 
if they can procure: wherewith to live lux- 
uriouſly in their own Life-times, though 
they leave their Children no other Inheri- 
tance than intolerable Poverty, made fo 
by being bred in a Manner utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with their Fortunes. But if it ſhould 
be enquired why, ſince the Cardinal was 

not luxurious himſelf, he ſhould take this 
Step in Favour of thoſe that were; the An- 


ſwer is plain, he was willing to leave the 


. King's Hands at Liberty; that whenever he 
entered upon a War, he might be able to 
borrow afreſh. 

Tas Affairs of Spain, gave our States- 
man at this time, more trouble than thoſe 
of France. That Crown had embroiled 
itſelf with Great Britain, on Account of 
the Trade to the Veſt Indies, in reſpect of 
which the French had always given ſecret 
Aſſurances to the Court of Madrid, that 
ſhe ſhould be ſupported, if her Firmneſs 


in this Point produced a Rupture. The 
| Reaſon 


| 
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Reaſon \ was, that the Cardinal rand 
ed to divert, by degrees, that Channel of 


: 


Commerce into the Hands of the French, 


that the Treaſures of the Indies, might re- 


main the ſole Poſſeſſion af the Houſe of 


Bourbon. This Project, which probably he 
took, as he did all the reſt, from the Sug- 


geſtion of ſome Perſon or other, in whoſe 


Knowledge he had a great Confidence, | 
was far from being well founded. To fay 


the Truth, though fair in Appearance, it 


was in itſelf impracticable, and therefore it 
Was very lucky for France, that the Car- 
dinal did not ruſh into a War, as he in- 
tended, in fupport of the Spaniſb Preten- 


tions. He ſent however in 1739, in a 


very myſterious Manner, a conſiderable - 
Force into the Weſt Indies; but the Or- 

ders were ſo worded, that M. D' Antin 
thought it ſafeſt to return without perform- 


ing any thing, for which he would have 


reccived little Thanks, if before that time 
Affairs had not taken a new turn, and the 
Cardinal been obliged to turn his Thoughts 


another way. 
IT is true, that the Remains of Intereſt - 


he had with a certain Miniſtry, gave him 


an Opportunity of coming off pretty well 
in this raſh Affair; but if that Squadron 
had actually attacked the Engh/h it would 

4 ann have exaſperated them to ſuch a . 


cgrcc, as to have changed the whole Syl- 
tem 


9 
/ 
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[ 711 
tem of their Politics, and without doubt 
if they had exerted their Superiority at Sca, 
with that Spirit which they have ſome- 
times ſhewn, they might have humbled the 
Houſe of Bourbon exceedingly, and have 
changed the whole Face of Affairs in Europe. 
Of this M. Tengin, was fo ſenſible, that he 
adviſed the Cardinal to be paſlive under 
very provoking Circumſtances, and truſt ſome 
rather to the grand Scheme that was then 
forming, than to a Junction with Spain, 
againſt Great Britain, which muſt neceſſa- 
rily have produced ſuch attacks, as the com- 
bined Powers could never have withſtood. 
To this his Eminency yielded, but in ſuch 
an aukward Way, that all the World ſaw 
he only ſmothered an impuiſſant Reſent- 
ment. | 
THE Cardinal's new Afliſtant, laid hold 
of this Opportunity of ſhewing him with 
great Dexterity, that all his Schemes had 
hitherto” been built upon a narrow Founda- 
tion; and that he ought to make Uſe of 
the high Reputation he had acquired, and 
of his perſonal Credit, with moſt of the Pow- 
ers in Europe, to engage them in ſome 
general Syſtem, which might promiſe par- 
ticular Advantages to them all under the 
' Auſpice of France; which would, in the 
firſt Place, enable him to execute whatever 
he had in vicw, and in the next, prevent 
the Maritime Powers; the only natural 

| | and 


[922 | 
and perpetual Checks upon France, from 
forming any ſuch Alliances as in rimes paſt 
they had done, and thereby defeated all 
the great Schemes of Lewis the Xl Vth, aſ- 
ited by the ableſt Minifters of which per- 
haps any Prince could boaſt. To engage him 
to fall the more eaſily into this Method of 
acting, he put him in mind of ſeveral 
Steps he had taken, with fuch an apparent 
Diſintereſtednefs, as muſt ſecure an impli- 
. cit Confidence to whatever Promifes he 
thought fit to make; the Execution of 
which would always remain in his own 
Power; and ſubject to ſuch Explications as 
he ſhould find it proper to give them. At 
the fame time, he ran through the Diffi- 
culties and Diſtreſſes of ſeveral Courts, and 


convinced his Eminency, that by a dextrous 
Application to the Views of Sovereigns, 


25 and the Paſſions of their Miniſters, it would 


be an eaſy Matter to gain an univerſal in. 
fluence, by means of which he might pre- 
ſeribe what Terms of Peace he pleaſed; or 
if he found it more for the Intereſt of 
France, to kindle War in what Quarter of 
Europe he thought fit, without finding him- 
ſelf obliged to declare on one Side, or 
other, or at leaſt of becoming a Principal, 
which by Experience his Eminency had 
found, was a Charge, which in her. Pen | 
- Circumſtances France could not bear. The 
firſt Effects of theſe fine Leſſons, appeared 
WOO" FIERY in 
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in The Mediation of a Peace between the 


Emperor and the Turks, and in cajolling 


the Court of Sweden; in both of which 
Succeſs exceeded ExpeQation : So that 
thenceforward the Cardinal became quite. 


a new Man, and believed himſelf able not 


only. to conduct the Affairs of a great Mo- | 


narchy, but, like anpther Atlas, to caſe 
Providence of her Burden, and to take, up- 


on occaſion, the Univerſe d upon his Should- ö 


ers. As ſoon as this Turn was perceived 


by the foreign Miniſters, they quickly be- 


gan to make their court by indulging it ; 
particularly M. — H—, who ſome- 


times puſh'd tie Matter to ſuch Extremities, 


that, in the Judgment of Standers- by, he flar- 
ter'd his Eminency to a Degree of Ri icule, 
by which he gained his Fayour indee , but 


without attaining any. great Credit himſelf, 155 


or doing his Country any real Setvice. 
TE Death of the Emperor Charles VI. 


which happen d on the 20th of October 174 


opened a fair Road to Cardinal Fleury, 


Who immediately reſolyd to lay hold of | 
that Opportunity of eſtabliſhing his Maſter's 
Influence, and his own, over all the States 
of Europe. It is true, that by the late de- 
finitive Treaty, France had guarantee d the 
Pragmatic Sanction in the moſt ſolemn. 


Manner that Words could expreſs, and 
had even engaged to ſupport it againſt all 
Pretenders with all its Forces : * accord - 


6 ing 


LES 


C1} 


| | 5 . when they laid their Heads 


1 


ing to the new Syſtem, all this might be 
en b by an) W and fot 


1 ould- net be at a Loſs... But, in 
place, it Was held Proper to ac 


he ledge the Queen of Hungary and Bo- 


Beis ig. that Quality, and to inform. the 
Miniſters of tue Maritime Pawers, that his 
Chriſtian Majeſty dev religiouſly 


perform his Guarantee, that Meaſures. might 


de ors ſecurely taken to fruſtrate and ſub- 


1 


Vett it. The French Miniſters: in — 


German Courts rrp ordered to {peak the 
lade Language, and to obtain the belt Ac-, 
cant they could of the Pretenſions form'd: 
upon the Auſftrzar Succeſſion. When by 
theſe Intrigues many af them had been 
drawn to 8 az themſelves, the French 
— Miniſters engaged them to converſe with, 
each other; and having given them very 
_ adrpitly, to underſtand, that the Bear's, Skin 
Was to be divided, every one inſtantly put 
iy for a Share, and 90 of them jointly _— 
to call in the Aſliſtance of Fraxce. : The 
Ptetences made uſe of to colour this Be- 
hayiour were theſe: That the late Treaty 
Was not binding, becauſe not ratified by the, 
Empire; which however could have no far · 
ther Reference than to ſuch Parts of the 
Treaty as concerned the Empire; That in 
guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction, his 
Moſt n . ee to N 
t 


SS 


ny 


without P. 


to 


the Emperor's Family, 
any other Perſon's Right; yer,” as 
raritee expreſly fays, thar tlie Heir pre 
by the Pragmatic Sarition; ſhould be de- 


fende Ipaitiſt all Prerenders by PYtnce, 


eG 
fettb 


this ſeems to im ply-expreſy tlie conttary; 
at leaſt one would think, that the Gitara ec 
br the'Priginitic Satidioh Excluded all 

ſigtis of Acting directly agaimiſt it, zac cat 

whey Frante gel ed the Que Quieth! of 

TFliathigary urider tis Ky Guarantee,” the 
to have concfuded from thence 
that Fyunc intended to dethrone her : 
That this definitive. Treaty could hd Way 
lefferl bt pre) ejudiee tlie Engagements en- 
rer d into with other Princes Jong before, 
particttatly thoſe with the ce of Be: 
varia:'1f,” however; there be any Lg 
this' Argument, it 6fighr'to pins 15 , 


France had enter d ititc 4 Ei oy 


with the Elector of Bitvatin, w 
the Giiatafitee of the Pragmatic Action 
_ appeat'd inconſiftent, that Guatantee: ſoul 12 
have been refuſed. n . 
| | Abr this and amel, aiths? a ur Te) 
againſt the'Cardinil's Schefnie In Sag 
befides Hat was offered by a great Prigce, 
when the Matter came to be more thy 
1y exatnined, and the valt Advantages Fr E 5. 
was to gain were watrhly inſiſted” on, 
Highneſs thought hitiftifobliged*t> Alder 
7 Sentiments freely as to a Point of uch 
| K Wet - Import- 


p 44 
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Importance, wherein the Glory of the King 
and the Good of his Country were. ſo near. 
ly concerned: I am fo littie ed 
«. with, Eloquence, i he, that 4 cannot 

« ſufficiently expreſs, my Surprize to hear 
« Men ſpeak ſo well, in Support of ſo bad 
e Thing ; yet, in ſpite of their fine 
Speeches, I muſt — leave to day, that, 
« departing, as they do, from Truth, they 
« cannot . avoid frequently . contradicting 
«-chemlſelves. - They. ſay the late Treaty 
« ©, wanted ſuch a Ratification as was necef- 
*fary.to.render it binding and authentic; 
cc Jet this is the Treaty. by which we hold 
* Lorrain.; . this is the Treaty of which 
they boaſted ſo much, which they en- 
« and, the King to tell us was ſo honour- 
40 Able and advantageous, and for the Con- 
« * cluſion.of which we made ſuch Rejoic- 
4 ings, and gave public Thanks, to God. 
« It. was good ——9 it is good now, 
in reſpect to What we hold by, it; and if 
« we perform. not our Part of it, we may 
te amuſe ourſelves with Pretences: But we 


eee, 


« dence, or to "abuſe. the World. If the 
% Pragmatic | Sanction prejudiced, a third 
ee, . ho is that third Perſon? Is it 
« the King, "of 0 pain? is it the Eledor of 
#. Bavaria? is = the King of Poland? 
4 For we now eſpouſe all their Claims, 
e each * x any of them have 

* < Right, 


+ 
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„ Right, as well as againſt the Princeſß to 
% whom' the Faith of France" was plighted 
«- fox her Security, in e, of Ad- 
“ yantages of which we are in Poſſeſſion, 
But we act, you ſay, in purſuance; of 
. Treaties: Of what Treaties, I beſeech 
60 you? Are any of them clearet or more 
<. explicit than this laſt Treaty!? and if not, 
5 why are they preferred The Princes of 
“ Germany, it is true, fide, with us at pre- 
« ſent; but the firſt Stroke of Ill · Fortune 
_ © will make them reflect that they ac 
« againſt their Faith, their Intereſt, and 
ce their; Honour. We know how low the 
e laſt general War brought us, and into 
. what Contempt the French Faith Was 
n! we ought then tot ſtudy how to 
< retrieve our Weight and our Arretride 
« — not to think of launching out again 
ee, into Projects which it is certain we want 
4 Force to execute, and Which would only 
« tend to our Diſhonour, if we could. 
* We are to fight againſt a Woman and a 
Child; but that Woman and that Child 
ic have a Protector, who ſtiles himſelf pes 
cc culiarly che God of Armies: And I with 
1 may proye/a falſe Prophet, when. I ; 
6c te that the Reſult of this Sttuggle may be 
« raiſing that Woman or Child to ſuch à 
« Power as may appear as en 
40 us, as we are now to them.” „ 
1 on Terr T7 HISHT 118") F | 
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& Turs Renwiiſtiance, with a f A 
Fke Kind, ſhook Cardinal Fury exceed: 
ihgly and in al! Probability ne would 

ares hahe proceeded” Farther in this dau. 
| Ferous Deſign, H the Aceefſſion of à certain 
great Prince to the Allies of Franc in Ges- 


dun had not in a mannet eompelled him 


ro g on His Corfidanits; for he had ho 
Iwo; one of Whom we have often naffled, 
the other 4 Soldier and 4 Stateſman, whoſe = 
Abilities ee by his hi high 
Vonceit of them, doth prefſed his Emi. 
| to go on, a8 a thing much more eaſ 
Han going Back. They obſerved to Him m, 
that' by the A ſſiſtance of their new Ally, 
they might eaftty mae their ond one Em- 
peror; Which would in à manner ſeœcute 
em Success, by affording 4 Colour 1 
= "to whatever was purchaſed by tlie 
Sword. They inſiſted ſtrongly on the. Im- 
Poſſibility he was under of ſatisfying the 
Coutt any other way than by xtry- 
this Syſtem into Practice, Which wou 4 
8 eff ch mil eſtabliſn Don Philip in Tub), 
by turhirig the Taperial Antics en Wat 
Family, Which hitherto" Hach been Porec 
by it. In fine, to cure A his Scruples, $, his 
Co adjutors offered to take the whole 


Trouble off his Hands; the PRIEST un- 
dertook for Ttaly,” and the'Sot DIE x for 
Germany: So that the Cardinal was only 


0 ſupply all their Demands, and in return 
2128 to * 
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He, conſented at lat, but with a heavy 
Heart. And this i: is the true Key mags 

pitiful Letter ,which he wrote to M. Ke. 
mig aeg while he lay before 3 in 
which Letter he endeavours to perſuade 
him that he was not Author of the War 
againſt the Queen of Hungary, the whole 
Weight of which he would wiliaglychiom 
on the Prince: who actually began it. 


H x had ſcarce enter d on the Baca. 


of this Scheme before he diſcovered; that 
acting as an Auxiliary was rather more fatal 
to Fraucs than acting as a Principal, inaſ- 
much as ſhe Was obliged to pay not her 
on Troops only, but her Allies to pay 


them in a foreign Country, from whence 
the, Money never returned by Circulation, 


hut, the Troops themiclves, remained in 


thoſe Regions where their own ill Stars ant 
his ill Luck had ſent them. He found too, 


that the Demands both for Men and Mo- 
ney came much quicker, and roſe much 
higher, than by the Eſtimates form'd for 
him they ſhould have done: And the King- 
dom having ſcarce breath d ſince the laſtł 
Var, was ſoon out of Spirits and Patience 


with, this, eſpecially after it appeared that 


the great Negotiator, who made ſuch 2 
Figure at Munich, Dreſden and Franck- 


fort, was able to do nothing at Berlin; 


ws was actually coop d up in Prague, when 
it 


to geap all the Glory of their Enterprises 


* * 
16 Was 


L 
he ſhouid have cotifetr'd 
with the — of Hungary z Manner, on. 


tte Baſtions of ems. 


ITnx very Grounds upon which his Fa- 
vourites had iſed him Succeſs in Ger- 
many, provid the Ruin of that Undertaking; 
if the whole Confederacy had acted at once, 
one can ſcarce conceive how the Queen of 
Hungary could have defended herſelf, but 
her own Activity and Foreſight for the firſt 
Act of her Government was to compleat all 
her Forces, join'd to the lingering War in 
Sileſia, which gave her Time to recollect 
herſelf, and to draw together Troops from 
all Quarters; gave a new Face to Affairs, 
and hinder'd her from deſpairing, even when | 
Bohemia was loſt, and Vienna in Danger. 
The Precaution of keeping the Freuch 
Troops together, and not truſting them to 
the Command of any Foreign Prince, de- 
ſtroy d that Confidence which is the Soul 
| of an Alliance, and made way for a ſeparate 
Peace, which: ſoon ſtripp'd France of all 
her German Allies, ſave one, and he was 
ſripp'd of his Dominions. Thus Things 


wWent quite wrong on this Side, and Men, 
Money and Reputation were loſt together. 
In Italy the French Machiavel met with 
almoſt as bad a Fate; the Prince he pro- 
mis d to bring over rejected his Offers with 
Diſdain, and the Prince who was — 0-5 


over, loſt his Country and his Troops, be- 


fore 


1 

fore they could be of any Uſe to his Pur- 
chaſers. It is true the Spaniards found a 
Way, and indeed that was not a little ſtrange, 
to tranſport an Army into Italy, but it was 
under ſuch Circumſtances that the ableſt 
General in the World could do no more 
than preſerve it from a Defeat; and if We 
conſider that he wanted Authority, Money, 
Artillery, and Allies, We may juſtly won- 
der that it was in his Power to do that. It 
was to no Purpoſe to pꝓerſuade the Cardinal 
that he ought to ſend an Army thither al- 
ſo, he could not hear the Propoſition with 
Patience, and his Caution in this Reſpect 
made Spain deſperate; and while it was vi- 
ſible that one Army in Italy was more than 
ſhe could maintain, ſhe was forc'd to fend 
another, which prov'd as burdenſome to the 
French Province, as if they had ſuffer d an 
Invaſion. It was then our old Stateſman 
began to repent he had ever quitted his Paci- 
fic Character; it was then he ſaw the Folly of 
embracing Deſigns beyond the Power of Man 

to execute; it was then he wiſhed for a Re- 
treat, and perhaps would have made it, had 
not thoſe who brought him into this diffi- 
cult Situation, found it neceſſary to force him 
to keep his Station, that under his Authority, 
they might ſhelter themſelves. He tried in 
vain to reſume his old Method of Negotiati- 
on; it was now as little in his Power to de- 


eeive as to conquer, and inſtead of ſeeing the 
Ks | L greateſt 


"i 
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Areareſt Men in Burupe, Ambaſſadots at the 
French Court, he found himſelf obliged to 
confet with Secretaries, and even to flatter 
them, that he might not be leſt deſtitute of 
Hopes. 1 13 21 1 t 4 (434) 133/65 

FROM this War it appear d, how; much 
the abſolute Power of a ſingle Miniſter is 
detrimental, even to the moſt potent Nati- 
on: As military Preferments had been gain d 
by intereſt and Intrigue, inſtead of Merit, ſo 
the Diſcipline of the Army had been en- 
tirely neglected, if not wilſully deſtroy d. 


The French Auxiliaries march d into Ger- 


many, as if they had been ſent to ſettle in 
ſome Province of that ſpacious Country, ra- 
ther than to aſſiſt any of its Princes; the 
Redundance of their Equipage, the lncum- 
brance of their Baggage, ſtruck the Ger- 
anans, its true, with Amazement, but not of 


for the Queen of Hungary s Huſſars, they 


applied their old Maxim very happily, That 
Folk who haue much to loſe ; ſeldom 
any great Stomacihs to fight. The Eager- 
nefs which all great Families had ſhewn to 
get their Relations Poſts in the Army, be- 
gan now to take another Turn, and the Car- 
dinal's female Acquaintance peſier d him with 
nothing but Leaves for Abſence and Dil- 
miſſions. In the midſt of this Perplexity 
he ſaw, what he would never ſce before, the 
Neceſſity of bringing Men of the Sword 
into 
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into the King's Councils; and he ſaw with 
no ſmall Concern, that as he brought them 


in by Force, it was more than probable 


they would be all againft him. One cannot 
wonder that ſuch a Load of Care, added to 
the Burthen of his Office, and the Weight 
of his Age, ſhould have an extraordinary Ef 
fect on the Temper of our Stateſman. It 
diſcovered itſelf firſt in altering the Even 
neſs of his Temper, in giving an unwont- 
ed Edge to his Anſwers, and making him 
fond of being alone, which was a thing be- 
fore he never car'd for: However, even in 
this Situation he was much more fortunate 
than moſt Miniſters are, his Credit never de- 
clined 'with his Maſter, and he retained his 
Influence over his Creatures to the laſt ; the 
former was owing to Habit, and a riverted 
Opinion of the Cardinal Wiſdom, which of 

Courſe rais d Reſpect in the ſame Proporti 


on that wiſe Councils appear'd neceſſary; 
the other was the Reſult of a juſt Senſe of 


their own Weakneſs, and a Deſire to hide 
under the Cardinal's Name; Advices, which 
in their own, they would have been afraid 
to give. But in ſpight of theſe Succours the 


old Man's Spirits began daily to decline; he 


grew out of Humour at the Sight of thoſe 
Crowds, which were wont to cheat him, 


and the Train of his Greatneſs began vi- 
ſibly to weigh him down. His fainting Fits 


return 'd more frequently than tormetly, and 


> Sel tho'_ 
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tho they did not continue ſo long, fatigued 
him more; yet under all this he could ſcarce 
form a ſteady Reſolution of quitting a Poſt 
for which he was no longer fit, but ſuffer d 

with a viſi 3 ek the Entreaties 
f his Maſter and his Friends to keep him 
in a Place, whence Nature ſo plainly, and 
+ may ſay Fah new d armen, to 


remove him. 


Arx laſt when ien Te ** was s ſent 
for from Rome, every Body expected an ab- 
ſolute Reſignation, but whether it was that 
even at that Time the old Man ſtill retain'd 
ſome. Reliſh for Power, or that the new 
Miniſter found it more convenient to act for 
ſome Time under his Shadow, is not very 
clear: But this is certain, that Cardinal Fleu- 
ry was ſtill Prime Miniſter, and laid his Com- 
mands on moſt of the Miniſters of State to 
confer with Cardinal Tenęin, to which they 
were very little inclined. The Conduct of 
this laſt Miniſter, when Agent only for the 
Oourt of France at Rome, and the innume- 
rable Intrigues he carried on there to obtain 
2 Hat for Du Bois, and to ſerve all the other 

Purpoſes of the Regent, were things too re- 
cent not to be remember'd; and as the Abbe 
Tengin had once the Misfortune to be un- 
der a Cardinal's Diſpleaſure; this furniſhed 


ſuch as did not wiſh him well with Argu- 


ments of a Nature not caſily to be refuted, 


In . End however, Cardinal Fleury ara 
aw, vail 


£5 1 
vail'd; and brought moft of the minor Mi- 


8 pay their Reſpects to his prefump- 
tive Succeſſox. This was ſcarce accompliſhed 


before his own. great Weakneſs forc'd him 


to think of Repoſe, and therefore he deſited 


= King's Leave that he might remain for 


a Month undiſturbed at IV. This was grant- 
ed under ſome Reſtrictions 3, and his Em 


nency conferr d only twice a Week with the 


Secretary of State, or Secretary at War; the 
laſt of theſe, M. de. Bretuil, fell into a Fit ot 
an Apoplexy as he returned from the Gat» 
dinal, which carried him off, and the Con- 
cern for Which, as ſome have Fangied, 
| haſten'd the, Cardinal's End. 

. HavaNnG thus done with his Miniſtey, 
Jet us follow him a little into private Life, 


where it is thought his Character was more 


amiable, and that he ſupported his Miniſtry 
chicfly by the Affability, Kindneſs, and good 


Nature, viſible in all his Arq and Which 


gain d, kept, and increas d the Circle of his 
Friends. In h's younger Days he acquired 
the Maxim and che Mannets of a Court. His 
Gallantries, of which the beautiful Abbeſs 
de H was the Product, were cover d by 
a very decent Behaviour, and by all the ex- 
ternal Marks of a regular Conduct; Which 
was the Faſhion in the Days of Lewis XIV. 
v ho though he never wanted Miſtreſſes, and 
had his Court crowded with his natural 


Children, yct valued nothing o much — 
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the Reputation of being a religious Phirice. 
Bue-the Cardinal was not fatisfied with be- 
ing well with the Ladies; he took Pairs 
alſo to be upon excceding good Terms with 
all who had any Intereſt at Court, and in 
this he ſucceeded to a Wonder, by doing them 
every little Service in his Power, and de- 
firing nothing in return. His Humility 
Went a great Way in gaining him general 
Reputation; his Aſſiduity eſtabliſhed his pri- 
vate Friendſhips, and his Calmneſs and Mo- 
Aderation, in a great Meaſure, preſery'd him 
from the Effects of Court Intrigues. 
Ar Home he liv'd in a very plain and 
Familiar Manner, was a kind of Father to 
his Domeſtics, cntertain'd his Friends chear- 
fully, and was always eaſy of Acceſs. Theſe 
alities he retain'd in his Miniſtry, and 
thoſe who ſaw him diſengaged from Buſi- 
neſs could not help being-charm'd with the 
Freedom of his Converſation, and his en- 
tirely laying aſide the Great Man. But the 
maoſt remarkable Part of his Character, was 
tze peculiar Happineſs he had, in-diſtinguiſh- 
ing every Man's Talents and Humour, to 
which he applied himſelf ſo happily, that 
moſt of the foreign Miniſters fancied them- 
ſelves particularly in his Favour, and all the 
Men in Poſt flatter d themſelves with: having 
his Ear. In their Turns however moſt ' of 
them became ſenſible that they were de- 


ceived, and that his Eminency's Familiarity 
34 had 
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had no very conſiderable Conſtquences; aud 


this at laſt became viſible to the World, by 


oMiniſters loſiug their Credit at Home, this” 


their undertaking to dovevery' thing with 


the Cardinal, and being able to accompliſh | 


nothing. Or this, but that it is quite un- 
neceſſary, many Inſtances wicht t be pro- 
duced; but to what Purpoſe fhould 1 take 
up the Readers Time at the Expence of other 
People's Characters, when his-own Memo 
xy, if he is at all acquainted with theſe Mat- 
deu will ſupply him with ſufficient Proofs. 


His Felicity conſiſted" chiefly in having 


Patience to wait for Opportunities, and Skill 
to apply them. He roſe as it were natutal. 
1y; and without his own Aſſiſtance. M. 
Jeroi thought him a Perſon: ptopet to be 
the King's Preceptor, and he ſecured that 
Prince's: Favour in the higheſt Degree, hot 
by faſhioning his Temper to his own, but 
by a dexterous Indulgence of the King's, 
which he managed with ſuch Addreſs; that 
neither Man nor Woman could diſpoffeſs 
him of the Confidence he had acquired; 
and while they attempted nothing of this 
kind; they were ſure he would do nothing 
ro prejudice them, for his Inclinations went, 
or ſeemed always to go, with the Kings. He 
was uſeful to Da Bois, without being at all 
his Creature, and lived upon ſuch Terms 
with the Regent himſelf; that without have 
ing either his Eſteem or his Favour, he was 
J | always” 
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As he had Prudence enough to 


race; fo as fon as the Duke of Bourbon 


pdecame Eirſt Miniſter, he ſollicited the Mar- 
ails Recall, which at once blotted out all 


| 5 es” ode 


alway meet With ReſpeR;-and- never re- 


you public Teſtimonics! of his Diſ- 


py yt ing involwyd in M. Villerois Dil. 


Remembrance of his former temporizing : 
Theſe are indeed but trivial Circumſtances, 
but they ate Circumſtances that mark tlie 


Sens of che Man, and ſhew how much 


e Was pteſent to himſelf upon all Occa- 
ns. His Conduct in Reſpect to the Cler- 
was alſa of great Service to him. He 
"afteced-robe! always in their Intereſt, and 


"Parliament" ſo roughly as he did in ſevetal 
"Inftances, and yet by attacking them in a 


un extraordinary Intereſt even among the 
Members df that illuſtrions Aſſvmbly, who 
_ though they thought him miſtaken in his 
Maxims 26 4 Miniſter, ſtill _ I 
_ ation for his Perſon: 


Ir is a common Saying, m A be * | 


that all, and even the beſt, have their Fail - 


ings 5 m6 withour-ddabe the Cardinal had 
his; though it muſt be owned, that his Re- 


Sularity and Want of quick Paſſions, contri- 


en not alittle to — He was a 
great 


being ſo made them ſubſervient to the 
Dran, which cnabled him to treat the 


Noedy, and preſerving great Reſpect and Ci- 
Mey to particular Perſons, he maintain'd 


err 
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est Lover of Good Cheer, ànd thongn 
be did not dtink, yet he Would ſometimes 
cat a little too freely, which threw him 
into Looſeneſſes, that ended in thoſe faint-" 
ing Fits, with which he was troubled: for 
many Years, before his Death. He was apt 
to entertain Prejudices againft particular Per- 
ſons, which he had a Faculty of difguifing, 
. better becoming a Courtier than a Prieſt. 
For he was wont commmonly to enume- 
rate all the good Qualities of a Perfon he' 
diſliked, and then to intimate his great 
Concern for their Foibles, which he would' 
likewiſe paint in pretty ſtrong Colours, and 
this was the Signal to his Creatures, to 
repreſent the Man in the ſame Light, to 
all Companies, though there was not al- 
1 ways the greateſt Juſtice in theſe Cenſures. 
He naturally loved little Stories, and pri- 
vate Hiſtory, which made him like the 
Company of Women, and induced him 
to give great Liberties to his Servants. By 
this means, he was his own Spie, and heard 
many things which one would ſcarce ima- 
gine could have come to ſuch a Man's 
'l) Knowledge. But on the other hand, this 
rendered him very liable to be deceived 
and there is no queſtion, that by this Sort 
of Intelligence, he was as often miſled, as | 
ſet right. The Freedom with which he 
ſpoke to Berjac, and the Freedom with | 


which that Valet ſpoke to him, occaſioned 
M ſuch 


1 


ſach court to be made to this Domeſtic, 


2 did not do cn Honour to his Maſect. 


and one might & times ſee Perſons of as 


ſhews. the Temper of à Court; for where 


- ſeryile Adulation is paid to a Miniſter, be- 
cauſe he has the Ear of his Maſter, it is 
no great Wonder that People fink into a 


ſtill lower Degree of Meanneſs, by making 
court to the Miniſter's Minions, in how. 
low. a Rank ſoever they ſtand. But per- 
=. the Cardinal's capital Fault was, his 

to engroſs _ as, he. did his 
Maſter, and akin all who had a Deſire 


0 riſe, ſtoop. to be obliged to him. This 


had, as it muſk ever — very bad Effects 


upon the People; it contributed to give 


chem mean Ideas of him, whom it Was 
their Duty to reſpect; at the ſame time 
that it kept at a Diſtance from Court, and 
from Affairs, ſuch as were moſt capable of 
making a Figure in the one, and of 
managing the other with Succeſs. Men 
of true Parts, have generally ſpeaking high 
vpirits; and though they know, and are 


_ moſt, ready. to pay, that Obedience which 


belongs to their Prince, yet they ſcldom 
have that Sort of Suppleneſs, which re- 
commends People to a Prime Miniſter. This, 


even Miniſters themſelves are ſenſible of, and 
3 mine! Aen. and his late 


Eminency, 


great Diſtinction at this, as at Bt, which 


| 


{ 


{ 


Eminency, when the Play was over, and they = 
found themſelves obliged to quit che Stage, 
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recommended. it to — Maſters, never to 


let any of their Subjects act the fame Pafts 
they had done. In this, without doubt, 
they behaved like good Counſellors; hut 
then it was a little ſtrange, that they ſhould 
reſerve ſuch neceſſary Advice, ſo as to giyc 


it with their laſt Breath, unleſs they meant 


by that, to have it ſink the deeper. 


THERE was nothing rais d his Eminency $ 


Character ſo much in the Eye of the World, 
as the little Concern he ſhew'd for his Fa- 


mily, and yet on his Nephew's 8 fo made 
a Duke, ſome People were for c 
him with Diſſimulation in this Reſpect. is 


this, however, they certainly did him wrong. 


It was a Maxim he always maintained, and 
there is the greateſt Reaſon to believe he 
was ſincere in it, that his Fortune was not 
of a Nature to be communicated to his 
Family. He was not either a covetous or 


a profuſe Man, he loved to live well. in 
his own Way, but he had no Notion. of 


heaping up Riches, or of leaving to others, 


"what he thought he had only a Title to uſe 
himſelf. As a Clergyman he enjoy'd his 


Benefices, but then the Savings from theſe. 


he beſtowed not on his Family, but on the 


Poor to whom they. properly belonged. 
On the other hand, what he received from 


his public Poſts, he eſteemed the Money 


M 2 of 


of the ogy op out of this he thought 


a Clergyman had no right to raiſe a pri- 
vate Fortune. This was oertainly a juſt, 


and generous Way of Thinking, and the 
| only Way by which the Laity can ever be 


teconciled to the Dominion of the Clergy. 


But the Cardinal carried this matter ſtill far- 


"I *ther, and in that perhaps he. carried it too 
fat. He fincerely oppoſed the preferring his 
Relations, even where their own Merit 


might have recommended them, if they 


"had been no way allied to him, and if he 


5 as wrong in this, the King was certainly 
in the right not to let his Humour n : 


to the Prejudice of innocent and deſerving 


Terſons. The Cardinal ſhewed the Up- 


ightnels of his Heart, in this Reſpect, by 


FL Lſt Will; wherein he l his 


Picture only to the Dutcheſs of Fleury, and 
very {mall Eſtate which he left behind 
him, to his two Nephews. He left them, 


it is truc, a better Inheritance, viz. the 
Gratitude of a kind Maſter but this ſurely 


his greateſt Enemy can never think Matter 


of Reproach. His Example in this Reſpect 


is very illuſtrious, the only thing to be 


feared is, that it will meet with few Imi- . 


tators. | 
Arx what has been 1 it will not 
A appear at all aſtoniſhing, when we hear that 


this great Man had Mi: a Houſe of his 


own. His Apartments at Verſailles were 
grand, 


3 
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grand, and magnificently farniſhed, but theſe 
were given him by the King; and he had 
too much good Senſe to ſcruple the Riches 
which were only lent him. In his Retreat 
at I, he was not lodged above the Rate 


of an ordinary Perſon; and all he had there, 


excluſive of his Plate and Library, was not 
worth above ſix thouſand Livres. 

N THE laſt time the Cardinal ws Ce 
was the yth of January, 1743, when he 
came to wiſh his Majeſty and the Royal Fa- 
mily a happy new Year; and to aſſiſt at a 
grand Council, that was held that Day. 
His Eminency endeavoured to keep up his 
Spirits as much as he could, and poke to 
every body he ſaw very graciouſly. Yet 
even at that time, he was ſenſible that he 
had not long to live. He expreſſed himſeif 
to this Purpoſe to Count Maurepas, who - 


wiſhed him a happy new Year. © You 


<« will not have an Opportunity (replied ' | 


< the Cardinal) of making me that Com- 


* pliment again. But be aſſured, Sir, that 
] ſincerely wiſh you a great many; for 
« your own. Sake, and for that of the King 
« and Kingdom; and I heartily pray, that 
ee when God ſhall fend you a Succeſſor, N 
* his Abilities may approach yours.” He 
ſaid ſomething of the ſame kind to another 


great Man, and asked very affectionately 


for the Family of M. de Bretuil. When 


he returned to I, he complained of an 
| unuſual ' 


= 
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aniſual Wearinefs, and yet he applied him- 
ſelf with great Diligence to the putting his 
Papers in order, notwithſtanding ſome of 
his Domeſtics intreated him not to fatigue 
himſelf; to which he anſwered, That e 
5 ſnould not do it long. 
A Dar or two after he Sund himſelf 
* worſe, and his Phyſician who was always . 
about him, eaſily diſcern'd that his End was 
not far of, which was more than the Car- 
dinal himſelf did, for he thought he might 
have held out ſome Months. His Stomach 
grew weak, his Diſorder in his Bowels re- 
iturned, and he had ſeveral fainting Fits. 
| When this was known at Court, the King 
expreſs d a great deal of Concern, and im- 
maediately declar'd his Reſolution of going 1 
”  toviſithim; which he did often during his | 
IIlneſs, and conferr'd with him ſometimes 
an Hour together. The Queen alſo made 
him two Viſits, and the Dauphin went to en- 
. -quire after his Health. On the 1 Sth of Janua- 
r, about Noon, his Excellency became alto- 
'gether ſetiſcleſs, and every body thought he 
would have expired, yet the next Day he was 
better, and when the King came in the After- 
noon he convers d with him longer than uſual. 
On the 17th he made his Will; on the 18th he 
grew much worſe, till towards the Afternoon, 
When the Queen made him a Viſit, which 
laſted twenty Minutes. On the 1 th the 


= 4 EE paid him another Viſit, and afterhe was 
f | gone 


\ 


him a Viſit, but could give him no Eaſe ; and 


** 1 
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gone the Cardinal ſent to him his Pockets 
Book, and the Liſt of Benefices, which were 


preſented to his Majeſty by Cardinal Tengin: 


On the 20th his Throat began to ſwell, ane 
he found himſelf in much greater Pain than 


ever, as not being able to ſwallow, or take 
any Nutriment. An Jriſ Gentleman, who 
practiſes Phyſic at Paris without profeſling - 
it, or making any Advantage thereby, made 


then M. Pettit, the King's firſt Surgeon, was 
ſent for to make an Inciſion, which he per- 
form'd, and for ſome Time the Patient found 
himſelf much reliev d. He complain d -af- 


* 


ter the Operation was over, of being op- 8 


preſs d with Company, upon which the greats. 


eſt Part of thoſe who were preſent with- 


drew. Towards Evening he grew worſe 


again, eſpecially after the King left him, 


who made him that Day a third Viſit. On 
the 24th her Majeſty came a ſecond Time, 
and ſoon after the Dauphin. He was much 
better on the 25th. On the 26th he had 
two Fits in the Morning, and one in the 
Afternoon: He ſlept not that Night. The 


next Morning he ſent a little Packet of Pa- 


pers to the King : That Day the Inflamati- 
on return d, and towards Night he grew 
ſpeechleſs, On the 28th the Pope's Nuncio 


viſited his Eminence, and gave him his Be- 


nediction, and the Holy Sacrament, to re- 
ceive which the Cardinal rais d 3 up a 
1 ittle. 


- 


* 


* * 


* 
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little. On the 29th, about twenty- five Mi- 
nates after Twelve o'Clock, he expir d. 
A Courier was immediately difpatch'd to 
 Perſailles with the News, which the King 
reccived with Marks of the moſt ſincere 
Concern, - wept abundantly, and order'd 
that the Players who were come from Paris 
fhould go back again. | 

THE Moment the Cardinal's Death Was 
known, Meſſ. Maurepas and Amelot, Secre- 
taries of State, went to his Eminency's Apart- 
ment at Ye erſailles, and ſcaled up every thing; 
ſoon aſter which they went to J and did the 
fame. For ten' or twelve Days after his 
* Deccaſe, M. Duparc, the Cardinal's firft 
Secretary, and the Perſon he chiefly truſted, 
_ . cartied* to the King all the Letters that 
came addreſſed to his Eminency. Of theſe 
the King returned ſuch as belonged to the 


Family, and ſent the reſt to the Secretaries 


eee. 

By his Will, of which M. Orry, Comp- 
troller-General of the Finnances, and the 
Abbe Briſard were Executors, his Emi- 
nency left all his Eſtate to his Great Ne- 
phews, and directed certain Legacies to his 
Servants. This Eſtate was cafily found, and 
the Value of it very readily computed. 
He had by him in Money 50,000 Livres, 
his Plate and Books were worth 60,000, 
His Furniture at I/) 6000. Out of this he 


bare 40, ooo Livres in ſmall Legacies; ſo | 
that 


he”. 
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that the Remainder did not amount to 
above n ο 3 which falls ſomewhat 
ſhore of; 3800 1. of our, Money. The 
King offered the Abbes Fleury the 1 10 ö 
fices which the Cardinal had poſſeſſed; but 
they declined accepting them, and deęſired 
his Majeſty would giye them leave to im 
. tate the Example of their Uncle, which. 
\ they ſaid, Was the richeſt Legacy he had 
left them. His Majeſty commended their 
great Modeſty. and Contempt of Richess, 
but at the ſame time added, that it Was fit 
they ſhould have thoſe Benefices, and that 'Y 
he would be obeyed: At the ſame time the 
King declared, that he tooh his Emineneyßs 
Family into his ſpecial Protection, and that ; 
d he would provide ſuitably for all his Rela- | 
0 tions, and even for his Domeſtics. P 
+ A8ithe; Court always makes; uſe of e 
Parit Gazette to convey its Sentiments to 
the Public, ſo, upon this Occaſion, tho fol- | 
lowing: Character of the ae et 
in that Paper: 5 
N Andrew Hercules & Fleury: Cardinal, 2% 
» . and heretofote Biſhop of Frejus, Grand 1 
|  . « Almoner to the Queen, Miniſter of State, 
| we Poſt- Maſter-General, Proviſor of the Sor- ” 
« bonne, one of the Forty, Members of the 
% French Academy, Honorary Member of 
« the Royal Academy of Sciences, and of 
that of In/criptions and Belles Lettres, 


4 * * Preceptor to his Majeſty, 
N 5 * died 


W 


3 


5 i U 98/7 
4 qed at 7/5 the'zoth*of laſt Month, after 
4 an Hineſs of tliree Weeks; in which he 
gave the greateſt Marks, as well of his 
* Firmneſs and Cofiftancy,' as of his Picty 
and perfect Reſignation to the Will of 
In % God. He was Eighty-nine Years, ſeven 
F Months and ſeven Days old, being born 
e the 22d of June 1653 Cardinal Fleury 
having been named by the late King to 
ede Preceptor to his Majeſty, ſucceeded 
. —_ happily in that Employment; and France 
e may be ſaid to ſtand indebted! for many 
1 Advantages which at this Day ſhe enjoys, 
to che warm Teal and high Capacity 
* © With which he diſcharged this Truſt. 

'< The Succefß of thoſe difficult and im- 

: f Negociations with which he was 

: * „ have acquired him a great Re- 

* 4 putatien, which has ſpread itſelf through- 
out all Europe, and which he deſerv'd 
e fromthe Strength of his Genius, the Extent 
4 of his Knowledge, and all the other Qua- 
ties of Mind which are moſt deſirable 
in 2 Miniſter,” The Amiableneſs of his 
Character, Aﬀability, Modeſty and Diſ- 
Wed intereſtedneſs, did not render him leſs 

+  < eſtimable than his continual Application 
to the Adminiſtration of the Affairs of 
the State, and the tender and reſpectful 

4 Sentiments he always had for the Perſon 

of the King. But of all the great Qua- 

7 ies which Cardinal Heury united in 

* himſelf, 


9g]. | 
< himſelf, ' and by which he beeame & 
«worthy of univerſal Praiſe, as his Loſs 
e deſerves univerſal Regret, that which 
* ought chiefly to heighten his Character, 
4 and render his Memory reſpected, was 
e the great Care he wok to juſtify the Con- 
ec fidence the King had in him, by uſing 
4 it ſolely for the Benefit of the State, and 
e to increaſe the Glory: of his Majclly's 
* Reign.” 

-» THESE were che. Sentiments Which the 
| King and the - Cardinal's Succeſſors in the 
- Miniſtry deſired the World ſhould cnter- 
tain of his late Eminency and his Admini- 
ſtration; but, as the Minds of Men are ab- 
ſolutely free, and ſo far from being ſubject 
to the Will of others, that they frequently 
revolt againſt their own, ſo it has unluckily 
fallen ont, that this fine Eulogy has not 
met with implicit Belief.  ' | 
| Tas late Cardinal Fleury was undoubt- 
edly as abſolute a Miniſter as ever govern'd 
France: If therefore, as no body can doubt, 
the late Conduct of the French has contri- 
buted to, or rather has occalion'd, thoſe 
Diſtractions which now haraſs all Chr:i/ten- 
dom, and have, by bringing all Treaties 
into Contempt, not only cauſed a preſent 


Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood, but left all fu 


ture Hopes of Peace leſs certain; then ſure- 
ly, he who directed theſe Operations, could 
not be ſo ſuperlatively Great or Good. The 

N 2 . "wa 
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Thi ef Power is thenindlt dangerous of 


all Paffions ;. and though it ſhould he allow- 
13 that it never ſprung up in a Mind lefs 
melined to either Violence or Baſeneſs than 
his of whom we are ſpeaking, yet indu- 
+Sirably/ it had very fatal Conſequences there. 


hene in his proper Sphere, had he aſpired 
to no Employment that required greater 


Talents than he derived from Nature, or 


A, even in lis Poſt of Prime-Miniſter, he 
had acted according to his own Lights, and 
not, for the Sake of Glory, followed thoſe 
f of Men of brighter” but leſs ſolid Parts, he 
had ſecured Eaſe to himſelf, as well as Peace 


and Proſperity to Europe. As it was, he ſulli- 
ed the Honours that his own Virtues had at- 
tained, by adopting the pernicious Schemes 
' "of dert he er ced the Character he had 


juſtly acquired, of being a Good Miniſter, 


to that which he never could acquire, of 
x being Great one: How fearful then ought. 


every wiſe Man to be of climbing to ſuch 
Heights? How: cautious ought the Con- 
duct even of the beſt Ministers, to 'ren- 
der Princes, of truſting to the ſole Abilities 


of one Man, What no Man's Abilities can 


be equal to, and for the Management of 
Which they may have the Counſels of 
many? 'How careful ought every private 
[Perſon to be of flattering, from particular 


Tz e Men in . rower, and therebx 
, helping 


>» 


Had the Cardinal been content to have 
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. helping on that Intoxication, which too ge- _ 
_ » Herally attends on Greatneſs? Theſe ire ie 
.- Refleftions that naturally ariſe. from tze 
|  Perufal of theſe Memoirs; and from them 
wo have the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to conclude, *, » 
that unbounded Power is a dangerous and 
deſtructive Thing, even in the beſt Min. 
ſter's Hands, and therefore every able and »  « 
| honeſt Man has a Right to oppoſe it. | 
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